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Worked 


By RICHARD C. TUTTLE 
Star Staff Writer - 

The recent controversy over 
the Panama Canal is similar, to 
a degree, to the beginnings of 
the canal and a situation that 
involved Col. Richard W. 
Thompson, a no erre Hau- 
team ofthe day, and Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Col. Thompson was known to 
be an astute lawyer, an outstan- 
ding speaker, a qualified public 
servant, and not too concerned 
with his personal finances. 
With all this background, he 
was the center of considerable 
international flap at the begin- 
ning of the canal. 

Charles Roll, professor 
emeritus of history of Indiana 
State University, devoted an 
entire chapter to the Panama 
Canal and Col. Thompson's as- 
sociation with it in his book, 
“Colonel Richard Thompson— 
The Persistent Whig," pub- 
lished by the Indiana Historical 
Bureau in 1948. 

Going back in history, the 
idea of a canal across a narrow 
portion of Central America de- 
veloped prior to 1846. In that 
year, the United States, to pro- 
tect the area from possible 
invasion, development or other 
interference by a European na- 
tion, approved a treay with 
Columbia guaranteeing the 
neutrality of the Isthmus of 


Communit, 


or 
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Panama and the sovereignity of 
New Granada over it. 

But action in regard to a 
canal did not develop until 1878 
when Lucien Wyse, a French 
naval officer and director of a 
speculation company, ‘‘La Soci- 


Wau- ete Internationale Du Canal In- 


teroceanique'' obtained a 
charter from Columbia to build 
a canal. These rights were im- 
mediately transferred to the 
Universal Interoceanic Canal 
Co. of Paris headed by 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. 

De Lesseps cailed a scientific 
congress in Paris in 1879 to 
secure support and financial 
backing. There were represent- 
atives from the United States in 
attendance. De Lesseps had 
completed the Suez Canal ten 
years earlier, and through his 
forceful influence, the congress 
approved a sea-level canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama. 

Immediately there was op- 
position in the United States, as 
opponents called attention to 
the Treaty of 1846, and labelled 
the move a violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

President Hayes and his cab- 
inet declared in favor of a U.S.- 
built canal. and the president 
took advantage of the contract 
with the Chiriqui Development 
Co. (in Panama) to establish 
naval coaling stations on the 


Atlantic and Pacific shores at | 
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Chiriqui and Golfto. Secretary 
Richard W. Thompson (Navy 
Department) was placed in 
charge of the project. 

De Lesseps planned an 
American Committee on the 
Canal to aid in development 
and support financing. He first 
obtained support of several 
New York banks, including J. 
and W. Seligman, Drexel, J.P. 
Morgan & Co., and Winslow 
Lanier & Co. 

At this time, De Lesseps ap- 
proached Col. Thompson to 
head up the blue-ribbon com- 
mittee, offering him $25,000 a 
year. At the time, Thompson 
was making $8,000 as Secretary 
of the Navy, and not being a 
careful man with money, the 
offer was tempting. 

Col. Thompson wrote Presi- 
dent Hayes, outlining his situ- 
ation and asserting he would 
not accept the offer if it would 
cause political complications. 
He asked for a meeting, but it 
was never arranged as the pres- 
ident was out of Washington so 
often. 

A further complication en- 
tered the scene at this time 
when Thompson was informed 
he could be Indiana senator if 
he chose to run. However. he 
resigned his Cabinet post and 
accepted the offer of the canal 
committee. Thompson then 
learned the only function of the 


committee was to disburse 
funds to firms in the United 
States from whom supplies 
were purchased to build the 
canal. 

The press took sides im- 
mediately, most of it condemn- 
ing him for taking the position. 
A few praised him for his public 
service and emphasized that 
the French company building 
the canal did not violate the 
Monroe Doctrine nor violate 
any treaty. 

The financing of construction 
of the canal was very dubious. 
$60 million in bonds had been 


'pledged, most of this by the 


Suez Canal Co. Col. Thompson 
made several appearances 
before Senate and House in- 
vestigating committees, and 
spoke before public gatherings 
to explain the financing, com- 
pany organization and con- 
struction of the canal by a non- 
U.S. firm. These many ap- 
pearance indicated his mastery 
of the legal and political 
aspects of the situation. The 
Senate committee accepted the 
testimony and took no further 
action regarding the con- 
troversial issue, but the House 
Committee on International 
Relations did not accept the 
project. 

There were troubled times 
ahead for the construction 
firm, an earthquake in 1882, 
insurrection in Panama, and 
general mismanagement of the 
entire operation caused the 
firm to go into receivership in 
1889. 

Col. Thompson was head of 
the committee for nine years. 
The canal was 40 percent com- 
pleted at a cost of $400 million. 
He had learned the bankers 
received payments for use of 
their names in the initial sup- 
port venture. 

The United States bought the 
French interests for $40 million 
and started construction in 
1906. The canal was completed 
in 1914, gained through a treaty 
with Panama. 

There are many who say ac- 
ceptance of the position by Col. 
Thompson ended his political 
possibilities. However, he 
gained stature as a man of 
considerable legal knowledge, 
as a speaker, and as a man of 
international good will. 
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With the fate of the Panama Canal in the news so frequently these days, 
I was reminded of its connection with one of Terre Haute's most famous citizens. 
How many realize Colonel Richard W. Thompson (1809-1900) resigned his 
cabinet post as Secretary of Navy, which he held from March, 1877, to December, 
1880, under President Rutherford B. Hayes, to take charge of the affairs of the 
Panama Canal Company in this country? 


Perhaps no single piece of 
work performed by the hand 
of man has so changed com- 
merce as has the Panama 
Canal. It has 
been the sub- 
ject of many 
studies and 
surveys, the 
first made in 
1534. 

According to 
“The Youth's 
Instructer & 
Guardian” for 
1826 published 
by the Meth- 
odist 

pal Church tn 
New York. “ 
1819, a resolution was offered 
in the Senate of Ohio by Gen- 


era] Joseph Foos, an enter- | 


prisng member of that body, 
proposing to connect the 
. water of the Gulf of Mexico 
with the Pacific Ocean by a 
canal. The project was con- 
sidered by many as visionary, 
and a majority of the Ohio 
Senate opposed the resolution. 

“Soon after the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate, he pub- 
lished a small pamphlet of 24 
pages in which the practice 
bility and importance of the 
proposed canal is clearly 
proven. 

“It was known that Lake 
Nicaragua is about 170 miles 
long, and empties itself into 
the Atlantic by the San Juan, 
which is about 90: miles in 
length: and that the distance 
from the Gulf of Papogayo, on 
the Pacific, to the Lake of 
Nicaragua, is about 12 miles 
—but no survey of the coun- 
try had been made.” 

“Tt is confidently asserted 
that the above resolution was 
the first intimation the world 


ever had of the vossibility of | 


connecting the waters of the 
Pacific and Atlantic by a ca- 
nal, though efforts have been 
used to rob the general of the 
honor of his discovery. 


Episco- DOROTHY J, CLARK 
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“Since the publication of his 
pamphlet, he has been indus- 
triously engaged in promoting 
his project; and through his 
friends in Washington city, he 
has recently received field 
notes of an actual survey of 
Central America, made under 
its constituted authority, by 
Don Manuel Antonis de la 
Cuba, first alcade of the city 
of New Grenada. 

“From these notes he has 
constracted a map, which is 
just published. The fact is 
clearly established that a ca- 
nal 12 miles in length, con- 
necting Lake Nicaragua with 
the Pacific, will afford a sale 


ship navigation from one ocean 
to the other, “without locks.” 
“The general proves that the 
Atlantic is 17 feet higher than 
the Pacific. The fall of the 
river San Juan averages 
about one foot per mile. Lake 
Nicaragua is thus 107 feet 
higher than the Pacific. 

“By cutting a canal from the 
lake to the Pacific, a distance 
of 12 miles, the desecnt will 
be 107 feet. The water will 
then rush with great imperu- 
osity from the lake into the 
Pacific, and soon wear the 
canal to a level with the bot- 
tom of the lake. 

“A superficial reasoner 
would suppose that the river, 
by this process, would soon 
become dry, but such will not 
be the fact as clearly appears 
from the survey. 

“The Atlantic being 17 feet 
higher than the Pacific, its 
waters, assisted by the trade 
wind, will rush up the channel 
of the San Juan, and in 53 


hours, it is clearly proved, all | 


the waters on the globe will 
be restored to an equilibrium: 
and the Gulf Stream, instead 


of coasting along the Ameri- | 


can continent, will take its 
course through the San Juan 
and the canal. 2 

“The map embraces a small 
portion of territory upon a 
large scale, is neatly colored, 
and intended to give direction 
to the inquiring mind. 


“Mr. La Cuda has found 
four volcanoes within the com- 
pass of 50 miles. A town has 
been laid out at the junction 
of the canal with the Pacific, 
which is called Hebron. 

“It is ascertained that the 
volcano in the rear of the 
town will completely super- 
sede the necessity of oil and 
gas to light the streets. So 
soon as the canal shall be 
completed it is proposed to 
construct a railroad, the 
course of which is laid down 
upon the map from the canal 
to Mexico; 
the intermediate towns, all of 
which are accurattly located 
on the map." 

Needless to say, Mr. La 
Cuda's very large plans: were 
not carried quí. In spite of 


his maps, friends in Washing- | 


ton city, and high hopes, his 
theories were in error! 

In 1827 Somon Bolivar 
caused a survey to be made 
of the route by an English 
surveyor. In 1835 the United 
States sent Charles Biddle to 
investigate possible water or 
railroad routes across the is- 
thmus. He obtained a conces- 
sion for a railroad? 

A few years later, 1838, a 
company of Frenchmen ob- 
tained a similar concession 
and a report that a summit 
pass of 37 feet above sea level 
caused the French govern- 
ment io make another survey 
which corrected this error. 

A lock canal with a summit 
level of about 160 feet above 
sea level, a tunnel of 315 miles 
through the divide, and 18 


locks were required to make 


the lift . 
It was not until May, 1876, 


that the government of Co- 


lombia gave to the French 
Canal Co. the concession un- 
der which the first canal work 
was done, although the Pan- 
ama Railroad was built in 
1850-55 and other surveys had 
been made under the direc- 
tion of the U. S. government 
in 1854 and 1866. 


passing through | 


While the French were at 
work on the canal, many 
studies were made of the 
project by officers of the U. S. 
Navy. 

About three months before 
the term of President Hayes 
expired, Colonel Thompson 
accepted the position of chair- 
manship of the American 
Committee of the Panama 
Canal Co. which he held for 
nine years. 

At the beginning of his serv- 
ices with that company he 
purchased the Panama Rail- 
road Co., giving a check for 
the same, which at that time 
was the largest single check 
that had been given in any 
business transaction of this 
country. 

After its purchase, he was 
made vice president of the 
railroad company with a large 
salary, which he never accept- 
ed. He believed that his sal- 
ary from the Canal Co. was 
sufficient to pay for his serv- 
ices, as it was three times 
the salary of a cabinet officer. 
The last three years of his 
connection with the Canal Co. 
he reduced his salary volun- 
tarily one-half. 

When the Panama Canal Co. 
in Paris went into bankruptcy, 
this ended his connection with 
them. Believing that Amcri- 
can contractors digging the 
canal on contract would com- 
plete the work in a shorter 
time and for less money than 
the French were paying, he 
tried to impress this fact on 
the company at Paris, but his 
advice was not taken. 

Tht United States took over 
the Panama Canal project in 
1904, and the first ship passed 
through the 50-mile canal in 
1914. 

“The name “Panama” is 
supposed to have come from 
an Indian word E: a 
place abounding in | fish. Tra- 
dition relates that the. town 
was built on the site of 2 | 


Indian fishing. village. Hx 
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Just 71 years ago next Tuesday on Feb. 9, 1900, Colonel Richard W. Thomp- Cbr. 
son, Indiana's “Grand Old Man,” passed away. He had lived to be 91 years of age Wy 


and was only four months younger than Abraham Lincoln. 


- and went fro 


Thompson: *He was 


Å ‘the last survivor of the old school of public men who grew up in the back woods 

om log cabin to the halls of the legislature. He was the last link in the 
chain which bound the fathers of the republic to their fourth generation of sons.” 
Wrote the Kansas City Star: “It is a wonderful commentary on the growth of 
the United States whose population is rapidly nearing 80 millions, that Richard W. 


Thompson, who died at Terre Haute, Ind., has seen all the presidents of the Am- 


erican republic with the exception of two — Washington and Adams, 


11 us the 


history of the greatest nation on the globe has been comprised almost within the . 


lifetime of one man.” 


Spring Hill Farm was best known as the mansion of Colonel Thompson. It 
was built, sometime between 1822 and 1825, by William C. Linton of Philadelphia. 
He brought the plans for the house with him from the East. Many alterations were 


made durin 
surroundi 


oad were three 
Twas built on 
ny loads of 
to re-shape 


the middle | 
soil were h 
these hills ac- 
cording to the 
wishes of the! 
owner. In the | 
woods back of | 
the hills, a [il 
brick plant was || 
installed and 
all the brick 
used in the con- 
struction of this 
mansion were NRI 
made there. DOROTHY J. 
Thomas Dur- CLARK 
ham, father of ` : 
Lyman Durham of the Prai- 


| 


The plastering, which was 
made of ground mussel shells, 
was very hard, as was dis- 
covered by all who had tried 
to drive nails into it. So 
thick were the walls of this 
house that different families 
had used the window sills as 
tables. 

This beautiful old house had 
enormously large rooms and 
in all the downstairs rooms 
were fireplaces. An immense 
fireplace was in the kitchen. 


' The south wing had no connec- 


rieton Road, was the brick | 
mason who laid the bricks. | 


Mr. Durham told of an inci- 
dent which happened while 
this masonry was being done. 
Some fellow who had a buck- 
s purse, one of these held 
b er with two rings, was 
seen on Sunday resting on the 
sand bank in an intoxicated 
condition, He lost his money 
in the sand. 1 
“The next morning,” said 
Mr. Durham, “the sand haul- 
er hauled the money, the mor- 
tar man mixed it, the hod 
ier carried it, than fa- 
und it on his trowel. 
e dollars were picked 
e mortar and given to 
er a few days later.” 


tion with the remainder of the 
house. It had an outside door. 
This was built and used as the 
school room for the two daugh- 
ters of Mr. and Mrs. Linton. 
A governess was brought out 
from Philadelphia to teach 
these daughters. Two neigh- 

for 
a 


bor girls also came here i 
instruction. p^ 
Many prominent fami! 
owned and lived at Spring B 
Farm including the William 
J. Ball's, Col. R. W. Thomp- 


' the years of its occupancy both in the building and in its immediate 
Es. yet it could readily be recognized as the old New England type of 


d 


son, and at one time A. M. 
Harrison lived there. 
First Soil Turned 

It is said that at Spring Hill 
Farm the first furrow in Vigo 
County "was turned. As to 
who had the honor of turning 
that first furrow in the county 


some controversy has devel- 


oped over the years. One au- 
thority says that the first fur- 
row was turned by Samuel 
Middleton, Peter Mallory and 
one other man in 1810 on the 
land later known as Spring 
Hill Farm. There men planted 


| several acres of corn but were 


driven off by Indians and re- 
turned to Vincennes. The fol- 


| lowing year, however, Middle- 


ton returned with General 
Harrison's army and aided in 
the building of old Fort Harri- 
son. Peter Mallory settled in 
Fayette Township. 


LOCAL HISTORY 


Joseph Liston told that he 
had the distinction of turning 
the first furrow in Vigo 
County in the year 1811 on a 
farm between Terre Haute 
and Riley. It has been suggest- 
ed that Joseph Liston was the 
“other man.” 


Colonel Thompson and his 
family moved out to Spring 
Hill Farm in 1864. Seven 
years previous to this William 
J. Ball had bought the place. 
Mr. Ball was the civil en- 
gineer for the Wabash & Erie 
Canal. Originally there had 
been a little stoop at the front 
door. Mr. Ball built a won- 
derful porch with Doric 
columns. It was so large that 
“we could dance two cotillions 
at once,” said Mrs. Virginia 
Henry, 


youngest daughter of 
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the Thompsons. 

Mr. Ball also planted a 
fine orchard which bore fruit 
for the first time the year 
the Thompsons moved there. 
There were two orchards on 
the place bearing wonderful 
apples which were marketed 
principally in the form of 
cider vinegar. 

Col. Thompson was a lover 
of pure bred stock and neces- 
sarily raised his own feed. 
The wheat field was at the 


Sod, 


icu ba re. 


back, the corn field at the 
side, while across the road 
was a 20-acre field known 


a the Little Meadow where ` 


the boys kept their live stock. 


“My father was a healthy 
man,” said Mrs. Henry, “but 
his doctor advised him to get 
out of doors more. That is 


why we moved to the farm. | 


Father had a., magnificent 
horse named “General, ” said 
Mrs. Henry. “Every' day he 
would ride General “to Terre 
Haute and put him in the 
alley until evening. 1 was ten 
years old when we went to 


the country and I learned to | 


ride horses, too.” ' 


T. H. TRIBUNE-STAR. 
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bread,” continued Mrs. 
Henry. “He made a large 
skillet which was used in that 
large fireplace in the kitchen. 
The skillet had a flat lid with | 
a curved edge so coals could 
be put on top the lid. In this 
was baked corn bread, the 


‘best corn bread in the county 
as father used to say. Also 
there was a set of very heavy 
old walíle irons with long 
handles. These irons were 
poked between the foresticks 


' jn the fire and turned over. 


` “My father liked corn: "Like the corn bread, these 
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THE NEWSPAPERS OF 40 YEARS AGO 
DO NOT Cli 


| places of George Washington and 


“Colonel Richard Wigginton, 
Thompson, Terre autes 


home on South Sixth street, 
rounded by his lovely children, who 
have cared for him so tenderly dur- 
ing the illnesses that have come 
upon him during recent years. 
“Present at the end were his son, 
Harry G. Thompson, his daughters, | 
Miss Mary Thompson and Mrs, Vir- | 
ginia Henry; David Henry and 
brothers, Louis and Alfred; Mrs, 
Dr. Wirt, a niece of Rockville, Ind.; 
Mr. .and Mrs. Howard Bryant of 
Rockville, old friends; Davy Harris, 
his faithful nurse. 

“Colonel Thompson had been on 
the brink of the chasm separating 
life and death for the last four or 
five days. The last two days ne 
had been unconscious. The last 
intelligible word he uttered was to 
inquire if the different members of 
the family were at his bedside. For 
two days he had been partially 
blind and in moments of conscious- 
ness asked that there be more light 
given him. 

"In his delirious moments he 
tried over again portions of the 
more noted lawsuits in which he 
had fgured and he again was a 
provost marshal during the stormy 
days of the rebellion. Colonel 
Thompson died simply of old age. 
It was a gradual dissolution of his 
faculties, He had lived 90 years 
and eight months, dying, by coin- 
cidence on the ninth day of the 
month, and he was born on the 9th 
day of the month—-in June, 1909. 
"The funeral, which will be held 
Monday afternoon at 2 o'clock, will 
be from the family home on South 
Sixth street. Colonel Thompson 
was a member of the old Asbury 
church for many years and succes- 
sor of that church, the First Meth- 
odist. He also was a member of 
Terre Haute Lodge No. 19 of Ma- 
sons—and that organization may 
have charge of the funeral. 
"Richard  Wigginton Thompson 
was born in Culpepper, Va. But a 
mile distant, in contiguous coun- 
‘ties, were the homes of the sterling | 
Jefferson, author of the Declaration | 
of Independence; James Monroe, a 
soldier óf the revolution and au- 
thor of the famous Monroe Doc-| 
trine; James Madison, president | 
during the War of 1812, In an ad- 
joining county were the birth 


the parent stock of all the Lees. 
"From Culpepper on a clear day: 
one could make out on the Blue! 
Ridge mountain heights a mass of| 
foliage amid which was a tree that 
was the meeting point of three, 
counties, Culpepper, Fauquier and 
Rappahannock, a tree around which 
the youthful Thompson had some- 
times run, to be able to say that he 
hag passed through the three coun- 
ties in such a short space of time. 
“When Richard Thompson was 
about five years old in 1814, Gen- 
eral Lafayette visited Culpepper in! 
company with George Washington. 
The genial Frenchman was then 67 
years of age, a tall, fine looking 
man, who spoke English very well. 
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"Four miles from Culpepper lived 


(Grand |an old revolutionary veteran named 
"Old Man, passed quietly away at | Foster, a powerful man, six feet 
1:10 o'clock Friday morning at his| 8nd three inches in height, who 
sur- | stuttered in his speech. He was a 


visitor at the Thompson home when 
he rode over to the general court 
of Culpepper, which usually 
&mounted to a prolonged spree and 
many a time young Thompson had 
to get on his horse and see Foster 
safely home. 

“Young  Thompson's education 
was limited to the instruction re- 
ceived from the private tutors of 
himself and sisters and from a 
clergyman who taught him Greek 
and Latin, He never went to col- 
lege. 

“When about 20 years old the boy 
set out to seek his fortune. He first 
settled at Louisville, then a city of 
10,000 people, and found a situation 


as clerk in a wholesale dry goods 
house. While here he cast his first 
vote. It was for Henry Clay. In 1833 
on the advice of an Indiana cus- 
tomer, he moved to Bedford, Ind., 
where he taught a private school 
for a while and also was president 
of the Lawrence county seminary. 

“Among his acquaintances was a 


young lawyer who became financial- | 


ly embarrassed and to relieve him, 
Thompson bought his law books. It 
occurredu to him that the best way 
to realize on his investment was to 
study the books and he thus took 
up the study of law. He already had 
given evidence of oratorical prowess 
and begun the cultivation of that 
faculty of speech which was never 
to fail him. 

“He was admitted to the bar in 
1831 on an examination and re- 
ceived his license signed by John 

Ross, judge of the Second Judi- 
cial Circuit and Armory Kinney of 

erre Haute. He was elected to the 
lower house of the legislature in 
1834 and 1836 and served in the 
senates of 1837 and 1838. 

“He was president pro tem of the 
senate and acting lieutenant gov- 
ernor for the period after the resig- 
nation of Lieutenant Governor Wal- 
lace until the election of David Hol- 
lis. In 1838 he attended a state con- 
vention of his party in Indianapolis. 
It is believed that after that time 
Col. Thompson never missed a 
state convention of his party ex- 
cept that of 1898. 

“Col. Thompson moved from Bed- 
ford to Terre Haute in 1843. He 


¡found here Gookins, Wright, Kinney, 


Griswold, Usher, Barton, Edwards 
and other lawyers of ability. On 
his arrival he published a card 
in the Terre Haute weekly paper, 
saying that 

“R. W. Thompson, attorney and 
counsellor at law, attends the high- 
er courts of the state and the Cir- 
cuit Courts of Vigo, Clay, Sullivan, 
Parke, and Vermillion icounties. He 
will collect bills throughout the 
western part of Indiana and the 
eastern part of Illinois. Office, one 
door from the bank.” 


“His first law partner was Wolf- 
gang Bradbury. Harry W. Scott and 
Josua Jenckes were the only other| 
“partners he had, though many well- 
known men passed through his of- 
| fice as students, among them Harry 
D. Scott, R. N. Hudson, the Trog- 
dens of Paris, Il; Major W. H. 
Carter, G. F. Cookerly, Thomas B. 
Long, Alex Crane of New York, and 
Judge Lee of Albuquerque, N. M. 

"In 1852 Col Thompson organ- 
ized his first permanent residence 
by building a house on South Sixth 
street, a property he afterwards 
sold to William J. Ball, whose sons 
still occupy it. The fine old trees 
on this property were planted by 
Col. Thompson. j 

"This property was exchanged 
| with Mr. Ball for the farm at 

Spring Hill southeast of the city, 
where Col. Thompson was living, 
when he became secretary of the 
navy in 1877. After his return from 
Washington and while he was pro- 
vincial of the American Board of 
the Panama Canal, he purchased 
his next home, a house that had 
been built by Henry D. Williams 
and sold later to Samuel McDonald 
of Sullivan. This property he im- 
| proved and made it the pleasant 
and spacious home it now is. 

"The only prolonged absence of 
Col Thompson from Terre Haute 
during his more than 60 years of 
citizenship was during his second 
term in congress, 1842-48, the years 
1850-52 in Washington when trans- 
acting business for the Menomoner | 
nation and the four years when he| 
was secretary of the navy. 

“The great sorrow of his life came 
to Col. Thompson when his wife 
was taken from him after 52 years 
of happy wedded life. Their union 
¡had been celebrated at their golden 

wedding May 5, 1886. Mrs. Thomp-| 
son's maiden name was Harriett 
Gardner. She was the daughter of 
Col. J. B. Gardner of Columbus, O. 
at whose residence they were mar- 
ried May 5, 1836. 

“Of eight children born to them in 
Bedford and Terre Haute two sons 
and two daughters survive. Rich- 
ard is in Texas and Harry G. has 
for years been with his father as- 
| sisting him in his work and ac- 


companying him on his travels, 
One daughter, Miss Mary, has in 
charge the household management, 
and another, Mrs. Virginia Henry, 
wife of David W. Henry, collector 
of internal revenue in this district, 
"1s the almost inseparable compan- 
ion of her father, who enjoys every 
' contact with his children. 

“Since the announcement of his 
death the famHy of Col. Thompson 
has had a constant stream of let- 
ters and telegrams of condolence 
from all over the country, public 
men from the president down being 
'in the list of those paying the last 
tribute to Terre Haute's “grand. 
| old man.” 
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He Gives Personal Remin- 
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lite] iscences of All the Presi- 
the” ^ * Ka E 
M LL MAGA 


An Experience Which no Other Liv: 


and.” : 
en- |. ing Man Can Relate. 
i : 
en-. i i i a T, 
m. t^ Tha members of the Terre Haute Lifer- 
QUU 


| ary Society will never forget the session 
all hold last night in Judge Mack's ollice. 

A, few days ago Mr, Carpenter, tha} 
cial | seofetary, communicated to Ool. Thonp-| 
dis-| gon the desire of the club to have a paper 
m: from him, "Phe Colonel promptly re. 
: sponded wilh a promise to give his 


y be 
ight} recollections of the presidente. He bad 


14” no notes and, whilo be stood up to talk, 


nr Bisa 
ad what ho said in nomanner, except ni the 


Jesg| 01099, reserablod a speach. The tone was 
dos-| Converéhtional and there wus tho pecu- 
ngh] liar charm which tho Oolonel possosses of 
the] making an after dinner smoke in hie 
tom] library, while he rolates his experieuces, 
bad] just about the most.doligbtful thing im- 
i bof aginable. 

the! The talk was fall of pleasantry and it 
o or} was full of feoling, too. Thero is a vein 
. off Of sadvess in rotrospection which the 
il tc} Colonel plainly felt and which all who 
d tc] heard him folt also. 

In his treatmont of the presidents of the 
mit] post, many of whom he strongly oppose! 
thor] politically, he showed a most clam 
noe] nnd ganerons endeavor to daal justly and 
\irs,| Cairly,aye,more than that,ho made especial 
ran, effort to seek out their strong points of 
uui Charactor, and to commond them for the 
who} virtues they possessed,throwing the broad 
Jise] mantle of charity gently over their faults. 


tod And when he dwelt on the patriot- 
day{ ism. of Jackson, the industry of: 
rest} Polk, the elegant courtesy of} 
was] Buobaonen, the  approachablenoss of; 


voli tho warm bearted Lincoln and the ster- | 
on,| ling honesty and high purpose of many of! 
i aij tho presidente, his audience could not fail! 
we-| tc feel how many of bbexo grent virtues 
waJ| the fine old gentleman who addressed 
tu-| them possesses and how beautifully in, 
rd:| his own life has a christian oburactor 
life] been exempliñed. 
oss| When he had concluded the usanl dis- 
the! cussion was dispensed with; not because 
to | it was lato, ¿for the talk concluded at 
op-| hnif psst nine o'clock, bus bacause it was 
uld. the feeling of all that nothing more could 
eof be anid by the members which would not 
» marthe bonuty and the symmetry of the 
1 of | address just finished. 
hey Whilo the long-hand report which fol- 
1 tol lows imperfectly gives the Colonel's exact 
¡ul! language, Tor he ia euch a master of ele- 
sr à gnntdiotion thet nothing but a verbatim 
ver! reporl would ba adequate for that, it is 
did. hoped that what ho suid is in substance | 
en, | faithfully reproduced. He said: “Whon I 
1| received the invitation from Mr. Carpon- 
| tor to rolate to the club my recollections 
of the presidents I felt and 
do yet, somo embarrasament; vot 
that I could not gpenk to any of you 
at cheo on this subject but chiefly from 
d luct that th» invitrtion embraced «ll: 


em- 
and 


of the presidents I bave seen. When I 
remember that thero have been bnt twen- 

Dr.) ty-one presidenta nnd vice-presidente 
* who have beecm3 presideuta since the 
ont. fonndntiou of this govorament ond that, 
thor I HAVE. SEEN NINETERN OF THEM, | 
- E. 1 bardly know where io begin or hone 
ke to stop. Iknownoone iu tho United! 
olo. Btates who has seen ao many of the pres- 
Inc, douta. I knew one gentleman who had 
pi $ Trnvo hnt ha ia 


"paced tospeuk ofthem in connection 


wily the grent questions with which tbeir 
ndininietrutiona were associated, beeuuse 


Y thorg ia associated with that much sarn- 


eat and bitter party feeling. 
Í I SAW JEFFERSON 


in 1826. He was an old man 
thon He was able to move 


about Jbut it was with great diflleulty. Y 
was unable to form an opinion from hisi 
appearance at that timo of tho kind of 
1iiun he had been except that his eye in- 
dicated his courageous character. 1 run 
Lalf a mile to ses him, He lived at Mon- 
ticullo which was buta few miles from 
Obarlotteville where I happened to be. F 
wüs a boy and Iran to seo him for y 
feared it would be my last opportunity, 
apd this was the onse. That 
Jefferson was a grent man no one will 
deny, thathe bad much to do with all 
the greut questions which have vitally 
interested the country ail must agreo. 
T have been strongly impressed with one 
idea regarding him. The purchass of 
Louisinoa was unfortunate tn one respec. 
He, bimself, hud deolnred repeatedly the 
belief that the constitution of the. orig- 
inn] tbirtesn colonies gaye no power to 
purchase now territory, and yet he did 
make tke Louisiana purchaso and 
ho did it without the amendment 
to the constitution which he euggested.' 
The poople of the Ohio valley insisted on! 
an outlot to the gulf, and es Bonaparte 
was in preraing need of money, and will- 


ing to sell, tho purchase was made, and 


1 


3 lived in the 


i 


Lonisiaun bocame a part of Indiana.: 
While it was n grand thing for the conn- 
try it wae nofortunate from tho fact that 
it was an act done withont the authority 
of the constitution, and thua formed a 
precedent. 

JeForeov wis a man of exceptional in- 
tellect. I think great injustice has been 
I know 


e. 


fourth century, an Arion. - 
Tbe mont sovere assaulia against him 
wero made in his own state by the Waah- 


ingtomans ur Federalists. When I 
saw bim he was one of 
the fow men left who ware 


counscicd with the Revolutionary period. 
I remember ns perfectly bis personal ap- 
poarance ns if I had seen him only yes- 
terdny. lle was dressed in Kentucky 
jenus, for he was n very plain mnn, and 
ho was then so old and feeble that 
be could not get into his carriage with- 
vut assistnuce. 
MADISON. 

The place whore I lived was buta few 
miles from Madison’s home. There was B 
moct markod difference between the two 
mon Jeffereon possessed great power of 


will;Madison was mild and gentle. Jeffer- 
son was propnredatallitimes to battle with 


compromian. 

Menroo I saw frequently, 
about na far on one side from. my home 
ap Madison did on the other nnd he often 
puseed through our place. | Me 
nover impressed me as tho equal of either 
Madieon or Jefferson, nor really, in fact, 
as a very gront man, All tbree of these 
men belonged to the Revolutionary per- 


dod: ho ee enc uat 
Thra brings one down to 
INO. QUINOY ADA5IS. 


the mosl remarkable men I have ever 
known. He wae, perbag 3, the most learn- 


well eqnipped—a great statesman and 


ty. Io had no geniality, no maguetism, 


be excited ina single moment, lu tho 
shortest apace ho could ba both gentle as 
a lamb and ng fierce as a lion, No man 
rwiebed.io attack bim more than 


nl] bis odversaries; Madison preferred. 


o e 
Ho lived 


et 


Ho wns, laking him altogether, one of 


ed aud scbolarly man we have ever had: 
in tho presidency. Ho was thoroughly 


yet ho lacked the eseeutinla of populari- 


but was cold, phlegmatio, perfectly iu- 
differont except when aroused. Ho could 


dates for the prosidency, Adams, Oraw- 
ford, Clay má General 'Jackuon, All. 
were then known es diepablicana tui: 
there were no questions on which they | 
purticulurly dillered. ‘he sleotion waa | 
not by tho people and ag nonu had a; 
sufficient numbor ot electoral votes to 
elect, the contest was tuken to Qourress 
and depouded on the vote of Kenlucky to | 
decida. Adamy succoedol in getting 
Kentucky amd was elected, ‘There wue | 
much feeling at the time and it 
was oluimed to have oven the result of a 
bargain with Henry Clay, by which if 
Clay turned bis stuto over to Adams, he 
was to be made Secretary of State. He 
was made secretary and this pavo new 
confirmation to the suspicion. This “bar. 
gain” made the issue for tho next four 
years and at the succeeding contest Juck- 
gon waa elected. 

I saw Jackson first in 1827 at n ‘largo 
celebration held ut Nashville. I was 
impresuad by him iu uns extraordinary 
degree. Ho was un exceptionally tino 
looking man; tall but not portly and he 
sat on bis Dorse us ginwa, wi any ma 
you over saw. Heroden suporb boreo. 
Teaw bim next at Wasbiigton where I| 
rode on horse back to see him inaugura- 
tod. That was the only way to go unless 
you walked ns there wore no atages then 
through tho county whore I lived. 
While at Washington I got somewhat ou 
tha insido of the conquering party. I 
did not atart outon thabside, but my| 
father did. He took me with him to the 
White House to seo President Jackson, 
Ihed bearda grentdonl about "Ola 
Hickory’ and I thought hemuet baa“ 
terrible man. When we started to go my 
father said “my son hore has been play: 
ing truant. 1 bavo been trying to 
make a Democrat ont of him, but ha 
seoms to befor Olay.’ Then I thought, 
my time had come. 1t there is anoh A; 
thing as having one's bair stand on end I 
believe mine must have dono so. Jack- | 
sou started toward me nnd anid, ‘My son, 
I have no othor advice to give you except 
tu any, alacays think for yourself’ Y took 
his advico aud I have boen doing &0 ever 
since. 

I GAVE ALWAYS LIKED JAOKSON 

for what he snid to mo. Mo possessed 
those high qualities which make a mtn 
invaluable, Of coarse I disagreed with 
him, but I have never been induced to 
underestimate him. 1 do not think he 
hna reeeived fall credit for his ability. 
I think he was a very great 
man, nos ednented hiqbly,. but fad 
with n great purpose to ndvanca 
tho interests of his country. I do nob 
think he bas been fully credited wilh 
what he accomplished. 

Itis enid by way of detraction that hig 
inaugural and otber estate papers were 
gob written by bim, but it wos also said 
thn Washington's farewell addross was 
wrijtod o milton and that Madison 
did not write 
whether thoy ART 
thess mer ÁAre:ont 
contained in their ¿im 
But Jackson did yipo bib famous inau- 
gural. After his dodthJdiere come into 
my haude a gront desi ot'c pon denee 
of Jackson aud Ones with my 'g father. 

I read all of it and es it was marked con- 
| fidential I have always so treated it, but 

that question of the inaugural address 

wes diecuasod in it and it was clanrly 
shown that before he left the Hermitage 

Jackson wrote bis inaugural with bis 

own hand. Hastern men had the same 

ides theu they still have that western 
men oannet write iunugurnla and they 
suggested io him that = they 
could write one for him, Jackson, in his. 
plain way, said "woll, here ia mine; take 
it und write nnother and return both of 

them. Ican then tell you which ono 1 

will read.” 

They did so and submitted nn in 
sugural, but Jackson coolly read his 
own. With the exception of ons or twa 
lines it remnine today exactly asit wa 

written by Jackson before he loti T) 


Constitution, and yet 
:clorical work or pot, 


Mary Gardiner, who was the oldest, James William, who only lived 18 mont 

Fred, Schiller, Six of the children grew dp Richard born in Columbus. 

Katie born at fourth and Main, and who lived faud five years, Charles Dewey 

» Mrs penzy, Virginia and Harry born ín the Ball House. Mrs penty in 1854 

and Farry in 1858 .Mrs _enry was the baby and is the only one surviving. the 
last leaf on the tree. 

Col Thompson was born in Culpepper County Va &sseasgs June 8, 1809. 

His mother 's four children, he was the oldest.She died in 1888s 1819 at the 
age of 29 years. His father,William Mills Thompson married two years afyer, 
the great neice of George Washington, and grand daughter of Charles Washingto 
his brother. ,Her name was Mildred Ball daughter of Burgess Ball, member of 
Washington's staff Her first child, she named Catherine Mildred, paying hono 
to Mr Thompson's dead wife, Col Thompson went to Louisville to clerk in a 
store, after leaving his home in Va. He was 21 years of age. He stayed a whil 
in the wholesale store and then went to “edford He was 26 years olf whenh 


és 


married. E paid whit 


- 
à 


When he U—€— of navy, he founi three fourths of the seamen forei 
born. He said to Rutherford B Hays, president, let's have an American “avy 
and he sent forth ships to gather up boys. Terre Haute supplied eleven . Eug 

Hess being one who remained until he was retired some twenty years back 
e sent two ships out manned by these boys and officers to teach the pe 
ship into South America.after two years he called them im to offer them i 
medals for profeciency The Tallapoosa supply ship and the Dispatch coast 
runner joined these ships at Norfolk The president and his cabinet and FOU 
and navy officers, admirals etc manned the flag ships Commander Charles 

Mc Greghor of Cincinnati, brother of James Mc Greghor here, and cousin of 
the late Mrs Frank Mc yeen landed in the evening at NorfolkThere were fifteen 
ships in the fleet every one decorated with bunting and flags and pennants 
flying Ft Monroe sent Ma e MA bandthe President's flag ship were President 
and Mrs Rutherford B Hays, and cnildren, Web. Rutherford Jr. Famie, Col 
Thompson, Sec. State William M Ewarts, a brilliant man and an egoist, and 

1t was hinted jealous of Col Thompson's ability. Bands were playing, 

the boats a blaze of lights, and showing glistening guns. 21 BAÑO Ba asap 


‘were Misses Mary and Virginia Thompson, Miss Hallie Law of Terre Haute 


on the TallapoosaThe flag ship of the Atlantic Squadroon was the a, cid [o] 
of the largest boats VE the navy. Admiral Harmony i | 


^ 
RIT Bhd. 


EPA sra 


Page Three 


Capt. Bourman Mc Calla. He was living tro nh fr Me dd pod nine 
guns on either side of the deck, pointing out Seavard were loaded 

A big luncheon was staged and then the boys were lined up on deck to reciev 
their medals The president made a beautiful and complimentary speech.Col 

Thompson's eloquence was heard Ewertz got un on the highest deck. 

and sat with his back to the president and all and the boys threatened to 
throw him over board, Col Thompson then produced the long list f winners, 
Mrs “ays the two Thomspon irls, Hallie Law and Fannie Hays were at one end 
of the deck where stood Admiral Harmony the Captain and L L Raney, gal on 

the brddge. They stood waiting for the gun's salute to be fired when Reany 
walked clear the length of the dec’k and said Miss Jinny, the admiral orders 
you up on the bridge. " Dather do I have to go?" she asked and he said " Yes 


áf the Admiral orders it. When she reached the Admiral he said, " you are 


going to fire those guns. He put on hand on her small shoulder, for she was 


a tiny miss, and the Captain held the other while sie touched off the rada 


IE AS equipped ship was one - Dol Thompson's innovat ions durin 
her regime also . The boys were decorated and that evening a huge navy ball 
was given to Army and Navy together. The women guests stayed at the old 
Hygeria hotel , an old wooden structure at Hampton Roads and they went by. 
boat from the beach to the ships, all dressed in their dancing finery. The 
rooms in the hotels were used for dressing Their gowns had long trains in tho 
days and think of conveying ten girls aboard the ship and “eeping the trains: 
from dipping in the Old Atlantic. Mrs Hays had buried her brother only five 
days before this and had only come to " please Rutherford." S 
Mr and Mrs Mc ,99 Drum of Madigon chaperoned the young women He was a high 
disnitary. The girls were the two Thompson,@, Mary EVartz, the oldest daughte 
of the secretary a stiff rprim young wonen, most self conscious. 
who proved a wall flower. Miss Mollie „Thompson wore a cream colored gown of 
Phillipine silk cloth pinia. over silk the same shade. Jinny wore a stone 
colored 'taffeta trimmed in cardinal silk ruches. 
The Col and his cabinet officers were invited to Mare Island and "s 
Pacific coast in 1888 and came home in 1881. They were out thirty miles 
into the ocean. A hard road drive gent for five miles around. The Island wa 
>in charge of WK Shook . Both himself and Mrs Shock likes Jinny WEST | s adn 


A muoh and. she was a os rider To dewi h her: a 


E US A: [ONG bc cuf 


mr” naa _— A -=-=->==>5>=55 
day in Tashington, She was happier on a horse than in high society 


as assistant hostess with her sister, and M,s Hays at the white house. Liet. 
Will Slatk came for her to ride and he secured her a very spirited livery h 


horse to ride. 
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P20. Box 809 
Roseburg, Oregon 
97470 


9 April 1970 


Vigo County Public Library 
Miss Elizabeth C. Ross 
Head, Local History Dept 
22200. (th Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 47801 


Dear Miss Ross: 


Compliant with your permission, there have 
gone this day by US mail to University of 
California General Library at Berkeley, and to 
Oregon Historical Society at Portland, photoeopy 
of each, the photocopy of newsclip from Kansas 
City Star Apr. 6'50 re Col. Dick Thompson and his 
"Go West, Young Man",and my original letter of 
11 March 1970 to you on which you penned permission 
to use the data "wnere they are most helpful." 


Both Mrs. Margaret Uridge at UCLibrary and kr. 
Millard H. McClung, Chief Librarian at OAS will be 
delighted no end, I am sure, and will sing your 
praises to one and all. 


Now, the last paragraph of the newsclip bears 


"Richard Wigginton Thompson ..... is still 
the 'Grand Old Man' of Terre Haute, where a 
bronze bust of him is in the court house 
yard, E LN rn 


If the bust is extant, is a photo or other likeness 
it available for purchase and permission to use with 
my book? Should like name and data of sculptor, if 


available. Are you at your library able to quote me XD 
delivered price on picture and permit? Shall want o NG s 
to pay, either in advance or upon receipt with your j^ fte 


or any other's statement. Ps, OO Rx 10 Móra : es, 
Li, 


This is not intended as further imposition but as 
seeking wider basics of our American history. You do 4 ] 
have my thanks too - & 


Aa ME sincerely, 
N MA ATA E Community Affairs File 
Ki Y e fü , ) à $ E RAMP uy to Library 


REFERENCE 
DO NOT CIRCULATE 


April 28, 1970 


Charles L. Emerson 
P.C. Box 309 
Roseburg, Oregon 
97470 


Dear Mr. Emerson: 


Just to bring you up to date on your letter of 
April 9th, about the picture of the bust of Colonel 
Thorpson - the bust was unveiled at a ceremony December 
11, 1902. It was erected by popular subscription and 
from dorations from personal friends of Colonel Thompson. 
It was the work of the sculptor Willi Am Doyle. The bust 
is of bronze and is mounted me (ans of Indiana 
stone, taken from a quarry y 

I have teletyped the Chicago! Pablie Library for 
biographical information about the sculptor, but received 
word today that they had referred my inquiry to the Chicago 
Art Institute. I shall let you know as soon as I hear 
frog them. I have also contacted the local photographer, 
Mr. Martin, and he is trying to find out if by chance, 
he has the negative of a picture of the bust which was taken 
for a Memorial Volume which was published in 1906. We have 
a copy of the book, and could lend it if necessary, but 
thought you might prefer to have a fresh copy of the picture, 
I he does not have the negative, would you prefer to have 
the photographer take another picture, or would you want 
to borrow the copy of the Memorial Volume? A 5x7 print 
would be somewhere in the range of 412.75, although I can 
find out the exact amount when I talk with Mr. Martin 
again tomorrow. I believe that to have a picture taken 
it would cost about $6.00 for an 8x10 glossy print. 

I shall let you know when I fond out more. 


Sincerely, 


Elizabeth C, Ross 
Hd. Local H st. Dept. 


P.O.Box 309 
Roseburg, Oregon 
97470 


14 May 1970 


Vigo County Public Library 
Miss Elizabeth C. ross, Head 
Local History Department 

222. N. Tth Street 

Terre Haute, Indiana 47801 


Dear Miss Ross: 


It is here, your prized Memorial Volume on 
Colonel Richard #. Thompson. May I mention that 
while it seems all in good condition, page 15 and 
the glossy page bearing the photograph of the 
bust preceding page 173, are both loose. Neither 
is damaged in any way, only loose from binding. 


Now that the technical duty is discharged, 
there is the pleasure of telling you of the 
poring over its highly readable pages and 
delighting in the recounting of his admirable 
life. 


Examination of his alleged biographical sketch 
in the "Dictionary of American Biography" arouses 
instant resentment: whoever wrote that must have 
been a bitter bigot. The priest Father Lalumiere 
lived his close friend for many years, although 
they knew religious differences as do some of the 
many Roman Catholic laymen and clergy so differ 
from me. But we are enduring friends and loyal 
American patriots. 


So in justice to Colonel Thompson, that latter 
datam can scarcely find space in my book. Am I 
being equally biased? Surely, no man could have 
heaped upon him these many encomiums and be even 
partly as deserving the"Dictionary's .." abuse. 


If you prefer, the photo of the bust will be 
photographed here and save you the trouble of 
asking photo of the bust in being. And the other 
illustrations in the book shall be copied also. 


A puzzle! at no place in the book is found any 
reference to his trip West in 1849 or to the quote 
of "Go West .... ". The KÚ Star photocopy you let 
me have is adequate but am wondering if it appears 


in the Star-mentioned "Colonel Dick Thompson" 
Charles Roll (1948 ). woula you know? 
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LICENSED*'REEALESTATE BROKER 
2901 BAST FOURTH STREET 
LONG REACH 14, CALIFORNIA 
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EMELINE FAIRBANKS MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY 


Terre Hlaube Indiana 
Gellman K Taylor. Lb Jct haw, Dimpori 


From "Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress", vage 1708 -- 
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"member of the State house of rep. 1835-1836; 
served in the State senate 1335-38; for a short 
time es president pro tempore; presidential elector 
on the Whig ticket of Herrison and Tyler in 1840; 
elected as a Whig to the Twenty-seventh Congress 
(Merch 4, 1847-March 3, 1843); was not s cand. for 
renomination in 1842, moved to Terre Haute in 1843; 
city attorney in 1845 and 1847, elected as a Whig to 
the thirtieth Congress (march 1847-49); declined 
renomination; declined the appointment of Minister 
to Austria which was tendere? him by President 
Taylor, the office of recorder of the General Land 
Office tendered by President Fillmore, and a seat on 
the bench of the Court of Claims tendered by Preside 
Lincoln, commander of Camp Thompson, Ind., and pro- 
vost marshal 1861-1365; appohnted by Pres. Lincoln 
collector of internal revenue for the 7th district 
of Indiana and served one term, presidential elector 
on the Republican. ticket of Lincoln end Johnson in 
1864; delegate to the Republican National Convention 
in Chicago in 1868 end at Cincinnati in 1376; judge 
of the 5th Indiana circuit court 1867-1869; appointed 
Secretary of the Navy in the Cabinet of President 
Hayes and served from Mabch 12, 1877, until his 
resignation December 21, 1880; chairman of the Ameri 
can Committee of the Panama C nal Co. in 1881; direc 
or of the Panama Railroad Co., 1881-1888; died at 
Terre Haute, Indiana, February 9, 1900; interment 

in Highland Lawn Cemetery." 
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“TIGO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Fairbanks Library - Noweaber 18, 1941 - 7:30 P ài AY 
Program : 


Təpis e The Life of Ricker? Y Thompeon INDIANA OU 


I- Introduction = Why the personality of Richard Thompson was chosen 
as the tosia of this prosrem = Yeribah Clark 


IX - Drauatlization =- Richard 3 fhonpson 
Announcer - Ulta Thomas | 
Prologue - Mary Davis 1 
Soenel- Circuit Court moon 1843 

Gum ecters e Lavjyors - Jillian D Griswold - Jim McIntyre 
Amory Kinney - Bob Gillum 
Samuel Gookins - Elisha Dayis 


Scene II = Office of Delly Express - Sept 19, 1360 
Characters ~ Editor Hudson - Xd Mabley 
Reporter =- Standau 7eilnbrscekb 
Preesman - JesesB Gigilio 


Scene 111 - ack room of Provont Narshsll Toompson'e office -Sept 18 ; 
: Characters +» Clerk - Joe Shell , 
Citizens = Charlea Kelly ^ | 

=- Jemes icintrye 


eye 


: 
M d ^ 
mesh 1 


Scene IV e BReczroom of Mefeen Sank - March 1875 
Characters e Coldnel “elson - 2111 Shelburn 

TO Buntin - Jab Pollock 

R V ucfeen =» Lelend Creizuton 

a Makes. liang ayie 

Harvey 2cott s 32b dillum 

kaa aT TT AG 


J 
Lamm a 


Epilogue =- Evelyn Burns 
-hyu Baw 
III + Unveiling of’ Thompson bust In Courtyard =- Elizabeth Smith 
uv 
IV = Story of Austin bust - Ruth Millette 
V - Story of Steamship Thomp3an - Helen Se 1kley 
vi Poons - vita Thomas 


Helen Seikley 
Nelle Bailey 


The students presenting Hola program are aesvers of the Twelfth Grade 
of the Laboratory ?^chool - Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, In 
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Established 1929 


RICHARD W. THOMPSON 


LICENSED REAL ESTATE BROKER 
2901 EAST FOURTH STREET 


LONG BEACH 14, CALIFORNIA 
Phone GEnevaxxig8ó 953980. 


November 18 , 1961. 


Emeline “airbanks Memorial Library , 
Terre Haute ,Indinda. 


To Whom it May Concern: 


If you, will drop me line telling me if my great- 
grand- -father' s statue is still in the court -house yard in 
Terre "aute ,1 will be much obliged .ily father and I were 
there in 1941 and it seemed all right thon.l will 
appreciate hearing from you, 


Yours-fruly , 


(AA 14-2. -6l | 
ad rove siy C Hoose And found . Tr is abosi (konge) mounled ou A pedesTal. The mede) 


ter This was a Clay bosi No 
w in The possession Ok T aloe: 
temeria iw The hioa PAN Y E A a County Hisloriea| 


Soci ely Museo : die bosT drums copied by Xi 
Alyred Rustiw, The Work Was dowe iw the rear of 
Haver's ro More, ihe A Mer td Í873 or EGES He. 


Avastin red bi aai el i 
e ONS Toc Casting From The 


oriqiwal ala model b. 5 
Met 1 1 Harriet Hosmer, 'he bust WAS 
pre er o KML by Mes AB hustiy And hater 
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(Above) TURNING THE PAGES OF HISTORY--Here we find a 
group celebrating the birthday party of the late Col. Richard Wigging- 
ton Thompson, once secretary of the U. S. navy, in 1885, at Spring Hill 
farm, where the Thompson family lived. 

We find in the foreground, reading from right to left: Mrs. James 
Thompson, Fred Thompson, Mrs. Virginia Thompson Henry (Mrs. D. 
W.), Mrs. R. W. Thompson, Col. Thompson, Miss Mary Thompson, 
W. R. McKeen, Mrs. Fred Thompson, a cousin from Ohio, Dr. James 


Thompson, and D. W. Henry. March |, 193) 
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MRS. DAVID W. HENRY, daug 
secretary of the navy under President Hayes, 
present in the form of a bronze plate from 


R. W. ompson, 


er o olone 
received a Christmas 
the old destroyer Thompson, 


named for Col. Thompson. The picture shows Mrs, Henry, ber daugh- 
a Rein /73/ 


ter. Mrs. George Kean, and her daughter, Miss Virgi 
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Ir Reply Refer UNITED STATES FLEET K 
To No. DESTROYER SQUADRONS, BATTLE FLEET A . 
U.S.S.BABBITT (128) “Br 
22, 
Y 


San Diego, California. 
16 September, 1930. 


The Mayor, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Dear Sirs 


I recently had the honor of commanding the U.S.S. 
THOMPSON, a destroyer, named in honor of the late Hon. 
Richard Wigginton Thompson. While under my command, 
the U.S.S. THOMPSON was placed out of commission and is 
to be stricken from the Navy List. 


It is my desire to locate the surviving next of 
kin of the late Mr. Thompson, in order that I may present 
to him (or her) a final memento from the vessel. 


I have been advised that Mr. Wigginton died at Terre 
Haute, Ind., on 9 February, 1900, and that relatives of 
his lived there until recent years. 


If you can give me any assistance in locating the 
next of kin of Mr. Thompson, I shall zreatly appreciate it 
and I am sure his family will also. 

Very truly yours, 
E.W.BROADBENT, 


Lieutenant Commander, U. S. Navy, 
Commanding, U.S.S. BABBITT (128). 
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EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
CITY OF TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
WOOD POSEY 

MAYOR 


Sept. 29, 1930. 


Mr. E. W. Broadbent, 

Lieutenant Commander United States Navy 
Commanding U.S.S. Babbitt (128) 

San Diego, California 


Dear Lieutenant: 


Your letter enquiring about 
the next of kin to Col. Richard Wigginton 
Thompson to hand. 


Mrs. David Y. Henry (Virginia 
Thompson), 1140 South 6th Street, this city, 
is a daughter of Col. Richard Wiggington 
Thompson, and I am sure she will be pleased 
to receive a final memento from the vessel 
U.S.S. Thompson. 


Yours Very truly, 


Mayor, 


COPY 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
City of Terre HAUTE, INDIANA 
WOOD POSEY 
MAYOR 


Sept. 29, 1930. 


Mrs. David W. Henry 
1140 South 6th Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Dear Mrs. Henry: 


The erclosed letters explain the 
purpose of this communication. 


No doubt you will hear from Lieut. 
Broadbent in a few days, and I hope you will 
appreciate the final memento from the vessel 
U.S.S. Thompson, which he mentions in his 
letter. 


Yours respectfully, 


COPY 


UNITED STATES FLEET 
DESTROYER SQUADRONS, BATILE FLEET 
U.S.S.BABBITT (128) 

San Diege, California, 
19 December, 1930. 


Dear Madam: To Be y 
Through the courtesy of the Honorable Wood Desey, 
Mayor of Terre Haute, Indiana, I have learned that you are 
the next of kin of the Honorable Colonel Richard Wiggington 
Thompson, one-time Secretary of the Navy, for whom the U.S.S. 
THOMPSONe was named. 


I had the honor of serving as the Qommanding Officer 
of the U.S.S. THOMPSON from June 1928 until 4 April 1930, 
when the vessel was finally placed out of commission, Feel- 
ing that your interest in the vessel named for your distin- 
guished father was such that you would value a memento of the 
ship, I have forwarded to you today & box containing & brass 
historical data plate, and a photograph of the U.S.S. THOVPSON. 


The brass plate bears an inscription setting forth 
in brief the history and accomplishments of Colonel Thompson. 
In ofder that his distinguished record might serve as an in- 
epiration to the officers and men of the Navy attached to the 
vessel bearing his name, the plate was placed on board the 
U.S.S. THOMPSON When it was first commissioned, and remained 
there until the vessel was finally decommissioned. 


The photograph of the U.S.S. THOMPSOK:is an en,arge- 


ment of a picture taken some time ago. For many years, the 
picture has hung in the wardroom of the ship, which accounts 
for its somewhat battered appearance. Yet I have had no 
change made in the picture, or its frame, because the picture 
grew old with the ship in service. 


The U.S.S. THOMPSON, along with more than fifty other 
vessels of the same type reached the limit of its usefulness in 
1930, and with the others was placed finally out of commission, 
on 4 April, 1930, to be stricken from the Navy List. The 
"THOMPSON" was & torpedo boat destroyer of the first line, built 
by the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation of San Francisco, 

11 inches had a draft of 9 feet 4 inches, and a tonnage of 
about 1400 tons. The "THOMPSON" attained a maximun speed of 
33.2 knots, carried a battery of four 4-inch guns, one three 
inch anti-aircraft gun, and four triple 21-inch torpedo tubes. 
The vessel was authorized in December, 1917, the keel was laid 
14 August, 1918, the ship was launched 19 January, 1919, and 
received her first commission of 16 August, 1920. 


Cópy 


Ir Repy Refer UNITED STATES FLEET 
To No. DESTROYER SQUADRONS, BATTLE FLEET 
D U.S.S. BABBITT (128) 


At the time the U.S.S. THOMPSON was placed out of 
commission, the crew consisted of six officers and 106 en- 
listed men. The officers were: 


Lieut. Comdr. E.W. Broadbent, U.S. Navy, Commanding. 
Lieut. Comdr. H.A. Awtrey,U.S. Navy Executive Officer. 


Lieutenant (jg) A.P. Calvert, U.S.Navy, Engineer Officer. 


L : 
teutenant (jg) C.H. Anderson, U.S. Navy, Gunnery Officer. 
Lieutenant (Jg) A.D. Farrell, U. S. Navy Asst. Eng. Officer. 

Lieutenant (jg) E.R. Perry, U. S. Navy Torpedo Officer. 


The U.S.S. THOMPSON had always been an excellent ship 
with a fine record, and her passing brought to us all deep re- 
gret. It is with the most sincere pleasure that I forward to you, 
with best wishes of the Season, the small mementos of the 
vessel which bore so honorably your honorable father's name. 


Very truly yours, 


Ernest W. Broadbent, 

Lieutenant Commander, U.S. Navy, 
Late-Commanding Officer, 

U.S.S. THOMPSON, 


Mrs. David W. Henry, 
1140 South 6 th Street, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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Vigo County Public Library 


and Acsop's “Fables,” plus the Bible. 
From his earliest days, Lincoln knew 
the Bible, the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica says, “for it doubtless was the 
only book his family owned.” 

One must draw the conclusion that 
the hard work, the long winter nights 
of loneliness apd grief, the life in the 
heart of No the tantalizing 
tast ja gh education to make 

more, the compassion- 
di him by his stepmother, 
the challenge of survival that ex- 


nto 
PK isted every hour, combined to give 


him the ability to reason as few people 
of his century were able to reason. 

He grew up in a nation that ac- 
cepted slavery and racial inequality. 
It must be assumed that at first he 
accepted those things too. But he was 
the first president to free, by official 
executive act, any slave. 

The Emancipation Proclamation 
had its ulterior aspects for the North, 
and it was inadequate; but it was a 
first and a courageous step. It was a 
step into the future, a step beyond 
Lincoln’s own time, and it should be 
thus judged. So judged, it should be 
an inspiration for Americans to take 
bold steps beyond their own times for 


the betterment of the nation and the . 


world. 

Narrow confines of color, creed, sex, 
money, social position, or political par- 
tisanship do not fit the memory of 
Lincoln. Whatever follies he engaged 
in, he out-grew. 

The sounds of the forest he knew, 
now echo across the plains, the des- 
erts and the cities. Because his mind 
was capable of growth, humanity is 
better off. His devotion to freedom 
was contagious, and infected every 
part of humanity with which it came 
into contact. 


One problem encountered in this 
contest was the inadvertent inclusion 
of a column by Walter Trohan titled 
“Why Should The Spirit Of Mortal 
Be Proud?” which was thought to be 
an editorial. As a columnist speaks 
for himself and an editorial writer 
reflects the policy of the newspaper, 
the article had to be eliminated from 
the contest, or at least could not be 
published and called an editorial. 

In addition to the winners, the fol- 
lowing editorials were submitted in 
the competition: 

1. Enigma of Lincoln’s Death Casts 

No Cloud on Stature 
The Columbus Dispatch (Colum- 
bus, Ohio) 

2. Legacy of Lincoln 
The Bridgeport Telegram 
(Bridgeport, Connecticut) 

3. Abraham Lincoln the Second 
The News-Sentinel (Fort 
Wayne, Indiana) 

4. “Something More Than Common” 
The Indinapolis Star (Indiana) 

5. Stark Divisions Of The Age 
Evoke Reminder Of Lincoln's 
Timeless Aim 
The Sacramento Bee (McClatchy 
Newspapers) (California) 

6. Lincoln's Courage Saved Nation 
The San Diego Union (Cali- 
fornia) 

7. Lincoln's Wisdom 
Hamilton Journal-News (Ham- 
ilton, Ohio) 


The Richard W. Thompson 
Manuscript Collection 


Richard W. Thompson (1809-1900), 
who served as Secretary of the Navy 
for three years and nine months of 
the Rutherford B. Hayes administra- 
tion, preserved many of his papers 
connected with his long and varied 
career. The bulk of the collection, 
long in the possession of his daughter, 
Virginia Thompson Henry, was ac- 
quired by the Lincoln National Life 
Foundation prior to 1930. Since that 
date, some of the documents have 
been transferred to the Indiana State 
Library, and a few have been placed 
in the Hayes Memorial at Fremont, 
Ohio. Other papers are still retained 
by members of the Thompson family. 


Only in a few instances did Thomp- 
son keep copies of his letters; how- 
ever, the Abraham Lincoln collection 
in the Library of Congress contains 
a number of his letters to Lincoln 
during the period of 1849 to 1865. The 
Index To The Abraham Lincoln 
Papers lists eighteen different Thomp- 
son letters, twelve of which are ad- 
dressed to Lincoln. The Collected 
Works Of Abraham Lincoln lists 
twelve items in the index relative to 
Richard W. Thompson which includes 
letters, memorandums, introductions, 
telegrams and etc. 

Two original Lincoln letters and a 
telegram (not in Lincoln's handwrit- 
ing) are a part of the Foundation's 
Thompson collection. They follow. 


“Private 

Springfield, Ill., June 18, 1860 
Hon. R. W. Thompson 
My dear Sir: 


Your long letter of the 12th is just 
received, and read—I write this to 
thank you for it; and to say 1 would 
like for you to converse freely with 
Hon. Henry Winter Davis — And 
lest he be compromitted, by infer- 
ence for this, let me say that he and 
I never met, or corresponded— 


Very truly your friend 
A. Lincoln 


"Private 

Springfield, Ill., July 10, 1860 
Hon. R. W. Thompson: 
Dear Sir: . 


Yours of the 6th is received, 
and for which I thank you. I write 
this to acknowledge the receipt of 
it, and to say I take time (only a 
little) before answering the main 
matter. 

If my RECORD would HURT 
any, there is no hope that it will 
be over-looked; so that if friends 
can HELP any with it they may 
as well do so. Of course, due cau- 
por, and circumspection, will be 
used. 


With reference to the same mat- 
ter of WHICH YOU write, I wish 
you would watch Chicago a little. 
They are getting up a movement 
for the 17th Inst. I believe a line 
from you to John Wilson, late of 
the Genl. Land Office (1 guess you 


know him well) would fix the mat- 
ter. 

When I shall have reflected a little, 
you will hear from me again. 


Yours very truly 
A. Lincoln. 
Burn this.” 


How many letters Lincoln wrote 
to Thompson during the Presiden- 
tial Campaien of 1860 will likely 
never be known. Undoubtedly there 
were several in Thompson's posses- 
sion and these were apparently tied 
in a small bundle which Thompson 
labeled (on the back of Lincoln's 
letter dated July 10, 1860), “A few 
letters from A. Lincoln during the 
Presidential campaign of 1860. 
Some were destroyed because es- 
pecially confidential.” 


On May 27, 1864, Lincoln sent a 
telegram (not in his handwriting) 
to Thompson, residing in Terre 
Haute, Indiana, in answer to his 
letter regarding a military appoint- 
ment for his son: “Your letter in 
relation to Gen, Hunter & your 
son just received. If Gen. Hunter 
should ask to have your son in his 
staff the request would be granted 
but the Gen'l is now actively mov- 
ing in the field & is beyond tele- 


graph. I doubt whether the pro- 
motion you think of is legally 
possible. 

A. Lincoln” 


Thompson married Harriet Eliza 
Gardiner on May 5, 1836, and she 
bore him eight children. The son 
mentioned in the telegram was Rich- 
ard W. Thompson, Jr., who before he 
was eighteen, joined 'Lew Wallace's 
regiment, the Eleventh Indiana Vol- 
unteers. At the expiration of his 
term, he re-enlisted for three years. 
Having served more than a JS on 
the staff of Major-General David 
Hunter, he wished to be returned to 
him again when placed upon active 
duty. However, no record has been 
found of the transfer of Captain 
Richard W. Thompson, Jr. from com- 
missary duties with the Army of the 
Potomac to the staff of General 
Hunter. 


The elder Thompson was born in 
Virginia and resided a short while in 
Louisville, Kentucky, before moving 
to Bedford, the County seat of Law- 
rence County Indiana. In 1843, he be- 
came a permanent resident of Terre 
Haute. He was admitted to the bar in 
1834 and shortly thereafter elected to 
the Indiana legislature. In 1841, he 
was elected as a Whig representative 
to Congress for the term ending in 
1843 and was again elected to Con- 
gress from Indiana for the term be- 
ginning in 1847 to 1849. This was the 
Thirtieth Congress of which Abraham 
Lincoln was a Whig member írom 
Illinois. 


While Lincoln and Thompson had 
practiced law in adjoining circuits anú 
had frequently corresponded akout 
legal matters, they did not become 
personally acquainted until they met 
in Washington, D. C. In the Thirtieth 
Congress they became good friends, 
and an interesting story was related 
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FAAc10ne1 Richard Thompson's Recollections of Early Terre Haute, 
Tom a scrapbook at the Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library. 

The Gazette Of June 9th,1893, on the occasion of 


Col. Thompson's 84th birthday, printed this interview with him: 

hen I first came to Terre Haute, in the fall of 1823 
this town had perhaps 1,500 or 2,000 population. The whole town 
was centered about the court hóuse square. In the center of the 
square was the old brick two story court house which later be- 
came unsafe aná had to be torn down. The north side of the pub- 
lic square was the principal business section of the city. 

"The west side was also a good business side. The 
south side was taken up by the old State Bank. On the east side 
there was nothing special that I can remember now. The Town Hall 
was later on the west sice about where the olé County Treasurer's 
office was located and many a time I have played ball up against 
1t on a summer evening. Third St. or Market St., as it was then 
known, was the next important street. 

hen I came here in 1843, I lived in a house that 
stood at the corner of 4th £ Ohio where the drug store is now. 
It was a two story frame. The Chaówick house was then standing 
just west of where I lived then and from the Chadwick house, which 
was then occupied by Charles Groverman, Mrs. Blake's brother, to 
the corner down on Third there was no other house till the John- 
son place at the southeast corner of Third and Ohio was reached. 
Johnson was Riley McKeen's father- in-law. My law office I had then 
at the southwest corner of Third and Ohio Streets in what is known 


now as the Sparks building. 
To be continued 


NG, 


Reminiscenses of Col. Thompson cont. 


I lived at Fourth 4 Ohio a year or such a matter and 
then I moved up to the southwest corner of Fourth 4 Main, where 
Myers Bros. now stands, in a two story brick that stood there. 
Around the yard at thar corner was a high fence. That yard I plan- 
ted in garden while I lived there in 1844 or 1845. From there I 
moved back to Fourth 4 Ohio and it was while living there that I 
was elected to Congress. I was in Congress but two times, as I de- 
clined renomination, having had enough of congressional life. 

"The National Road House," continued the Colonel, "was 
another place where I lived, or rather beaded: in those days. It 
was kept by a man named Munson, and stands out on Main Street near 
Eleventh. It was in the forties, a large and fashionable boarding 
house, but it was very far out. If I remember correctly, there was 
no house on the east between the National Road House and the Gil- 
berts and there was no house on the west till you came to the Prai- 
rie House, now the Terre Haute House. The Spinning Wheel corner was 
where the Opera House now stands and it was built while I lived in 
the Warren house across the street. At that time there were only a 
few one story wooden buildings between Third & Fourth on the North 
side and in one of them George W. Langworthy kept a general dry 
goods store. Bill Tuell came here to clerk in this store." 

"While I lived at Fourth 4 Ohio the Universalist Church 
was across the street where the Patton Meat store is now. I remember 
well that Mrs. Lange and Mrs. Madison were both members of it and 
very regular attendants. The Catholic Church stood alone just where 
it is now on Fifth between Walnut and Ohio and was the same brick 
building it is now. The pastor of the Catholic Church then was Simon 


° Lalumier, 


Bas 

"Mr. Jewett was the Congregational minister and Mr.Croes 
was the Episcopal minister. Mr. Croes taught school at the south 
west corner of Third & Ohio streets and all the boys in town went 
to school to him." 

"Colonel," said the Gazette writer, 'could you give me 
the names of the men who did business in those days in the court 
house square?" 

Mell," replies the Colonel, "Harry Ross kept store on 
the west side of the square and J.D.Early kept store at the cor- 
ner of Second & Main- the northeast corner. Mr. Stewart kept a 
hotel on Second Street, near Main. On the North side of the square 
in addition to Jacob Early's store, were Mr. Crawford's, Charles 
Groverman's, Sedam's liquor store and Lr. Cunningham's drug store. 
There was no special business on the South side except the State 
Bank, although Jesse Lee kept a tailor shop on that side and old 
"Squire Edmunds, the ex-mayor, had his Justice of the Peace Office. 
The Town Hall on the east side was built after I came here." 

"How was the old court house in the middle of the square 
arranged?" 

"The building was a two story brick. The court room was 
on the first floor and would hold probably 500 people. We had many 
public meetings there. The county offices were on the second floor, 
The building was in the center of the square and the aquare was 
filled with fine locust trees, but borers got in to them and finally 
destroyed them. There was a picket fence around the square. The 
walls of the court house began to crack and it was torn down and a 
new one built. Some of the lawyers who practiced there were after- 


wards very well known." 


To be continued 


Col. Thompson!s Recollections of Early Terre Haute 


continued... 

"Who were the prominent lawyers here when you came here?! 

"Kinney, Wright & Gookins was a leading firm. Then there 
was the firm of Griswold & Usher. Judge Huntington had gone 
on the bench and Judge Farrington, father of George, had al- 
ready retired from practice. Stephen G. Dodge was a New 
Yorker who came here and practiced law and then there was a 
young man named Henry." 

"Who were you associated with?" 

"Our firm was Barbour 4 Thompson. Woolsey Barbour was my 
partmer. By the way, there were a good many young lawyers who 
studied in my office at Third and Ohio. Among them were Harvey 
D. Scott, Robert N. Hudson, the Trogdons of Paris, Major W. Y. 
Carter, G. F. Cookerly, Thomas B. Long, Col. Crane, who now 
lives in New York and Judge Lee, of Albuquerque, New Mexico. I 
always had a house full of young lawyers around," added the 
Colonel laughingly. 

"This building at the southwest corner of Third and Ohio 
appears to be a historic building. Who built it?" 

™.C.Linton put it up and after he died his widow married 
Lucius H. Scott. It was sort of double building and while we 
had an office on the corner in the down stairs room the Scotts 
lived in the west part of the building." 

Continued the Colonel: "The White Hall was a hotel kept in 
those days at the southeast corner of Third and Mulberry streets. 
It was a two story building. I boarded there mith my family for 


a while and W.B.Tuell boarded there at the same time. The White 


Hall was kept by James S. Freeman. The Eagle Hotel was across the 
street at the northeast corner of Third and Mulberry and was a 
frame building. It was run by George Boord. D.W.Watson had 
his plumbing shop across the street." 

#There was a newspaper here in those days?" 

"Oh, yes, the Tabash Courier was then run by Jesse Conrad, 
and was an energetico and bbly edited paper, as such a thing 
would go in those days. It was issued weekly. The Courier 
had been edited by Tom and John Dowling." 

"Travel was by stage coach in those days." 

"Yes, when we desired to travel we had to go by stage 
coach. It took us sometimes twenty-four hours to go by stage 
from here to Indianapolis and many a time have I made the trip 
in that way. I remember once Tom Dowling, Jesse Conrad, James 
Farrington and myself started from here to go to Indianapolis to 
attend a Whig state convention. We started in the morning 
about 7 or 8 o'clock, travelled all that day and all night and 
did not get into Indianapolis till the next day. On the way 
back when we got to Brazil, we stopped off at Mrs. Cunningham!s 
who kept a tavern (I think two of them) there and Farrington 
and I were so tired and broken up by the trip that we laid 
down and went off in a sleep and the stage went off and left 
us. We started to walk in to Terre Haute, but we found a 
fellow with a honse and wagon on the road and we hired him to 
bring us in. The coaches were three seated affairs and for 
nine persons, the fromt seat having its back to the driver am 
being rather sloping. This was my favorite seat, ag then I 


could stretch out my legs, and 1 got so used to it that 1 could 


get some sleep while traveling. 


Col. Thompson's Recollections of Early Terre Haute from a 


Scrapbook at the Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library 


#The arrival of a stagecoach in Terre Haute in those days created 
more or less excitement , and I remember that when there were a 
few passengers, perhaps one or two on top of the coach, people 
used to say there was pretty heavy travelling and they wondered 
what was up. The Terre Haute € Indianapolis railroad was not 
built, you know, until 1852, and 1 came here nine years before 
that. The opening of the railroad between here and Indianapolis 
was a big thing for Terre Haute in those days and it was thore 
oughly apprectated at that time." 

"Tas there a bridge over the Tabash here when you came to Terre 
Haute in 143?" 

"Oh, no, the bridge was not put up till later. There was a ferry 
in operation and James Farrington owned it. The bridge was built 
at Ohio Street by a stock company and James Johnson, W.R.McKeen's 
father- inrlaw, was the contractor whé built it. It was bourne 
down by some driftwood in after years, and then the Main Street 
bridge was built, which was for a long time a toll bridge." 
"Where were the burials in those daya?" 

"At the old cemetery up on North Third Street, now known as 
Woodlawn, but before there were interments up on the hill near 
the pork houses." 

"The first butcher that I have any distinct remembrance of 
in Terre Haute was Michael Lamb, father of John E. Lamb. Tom 
Waller was another butcher at that time." 


"Our big political meetings, barbecues and picnics we held 


at Farrington's grove down on Third Street." 

"Were there as stirring times politically then, as now?" 

Well, there was not much excitement. The country being spar- 
settled, & meeting of 500 people was considered & large meetinf. 
The two parties then were Whig and Democrat. I shall never forget 
the race for Congress I had with Joe Wright. We campaigned togeth- 
er, holding joint debates, and we ate and frequently slept together. 

"In the campaign with Governor Wright for Congress you were 
elected, were you not?" 

"Yes, Said the Colonel, and with a glow of evident pride in 
his eyes he added: "I was never defeated for office when a candi- 
date." 

"I cannot conceive of a more natural or a happier society 
than that which existed in terre Haute at that time. People were 
on terms of more perfect equality and intimacy." 

"Of those now living when I first came to Terre Haute, I 
might mention Jim Hook, Harry Ross, Mrs. Chaucey Warren and Mrs. 


Madison, 


Col. Thompson!s Recollections of Early Terre Haute 
continued... 
(Copied from a scrapbook at the Emeline Fairbanks Memorial 

Library) 

THE CAMPAIGN OF 1844 
A Description of the Campaign between Col. Thompson & Joe Wright 

In Col, Thompson's interview with the'Gazette!he speaks of 
his congressional campaign against "Joe" Wright. Writing of this 
campaign J. H. Beadle recently said: 

The "Tall Sycamore of the Wabash," as Hon odo hedi Foal tea 
is unquestionably the most prominent of active politicians here, 
but he is still too young and active for me to write his history. 
The veteran of the city is Dick Thompson, as we affectionately 
call him, who was a great man at three widely separated epochs. 
After being a very noted Whig congressman in the days of Jackson, 
Van Buren and Tyler he was in retirement for years, reappeared sud- 
denly as a power during the war, and again went into retirement 
only to emerge for the third and last time as President Hayes! 
secretary of the navy- facetiously called the "Ancient Mariner of 
the Wabash", One of the most pleasing memories of my boyhood is 
that of seeing his refined and scholarly face in the court room 
and at the political meetings and at the last state convention I 
attended that face showed as attractively as ever. I first heard 
of him as one of our great men (if child memory is not at fault) 
when the Whigs were singing: 


Get out of the way you Polk root pizen, 
You cant hurt Clgy nor Freiinghuysen 


Which was thought to be a wonderful achievement in rhyme- 


as rhyme went in those days. And the last time he did active work 


in our country his canvass progressed to the strains of 


Rally round the flag, boys, rally once again, 
Shouting the wattle cry of Freedom 


In the year of 1844 Colonel Thompson and his opponent can- 
vassed our county (Parke). The campaign began early in Aprile 
The air was red hot by June lst, and never since-no, not even in 
the darkest days of the civil war-have the fury and bitterness 
been excelled. Though not quite five years old at the time, it 
seems to me that I remember it well. As election day drew nigh 
business was practically suspended, During two or three months 
the party papers were venomous to a degree that would not now 
be tolerated, and their columns were wpattered all over with such 
phrases as "the God defying scoundrel who deits the Sentinel", 
"the infidel blasphemer who attacks Methodist preachers," etc. and 
the Whig papers hed no other title for Hon. Joseph A. Wright- 
afterward governor and United States minister to Prussia-than "Wily 
Joe! One Democratic paper had an ornamental border representing 
dead coons (Whigs) hanging in festoon by the tails, and the common 
phrase of that side for Colonel Thompaon was "Oily Tongued Dick". 
What a set of scamps our fathers must have been if their papers 


tell the truth. 


Col. Thompson's Recollections of Early Terre Haute from a 


Scrapbook at the Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library 


Colonel Thompson has seen all the Presidents of the United 
States except two. There is probably no ore living who has 
seen so many presidents as he has and the Colonel's person- 
al recollections of them are very interesting. He saw Jeffer- 
son in 1825. Jefferson was an old man then and the Colonel, 
who was born in 1809, ran half a mile to see him. Jefferson 
lived at Monticello, which was where the Colonel happened to 
be. Where the Colonel lived was but a few miles from Madison's 
home. Monroe he saw frequently. "He lived about as far from 
my home as Madison as Madison did on the other and he often 
passed through our place." John Q. Adams was one of the most 
remarkable men he ever saw and was perhaps the most learned 
and scholarly presidents we ever had, yet he was cold, phlag- 
matic aná perfectly indifferent except when arroused. He 
could be excited in a single moment. The Colonel saw Jackson 
first in 1827 at a celebration at Nashville. He rode a superb 
horse. "I saw him next at Washington, where 1 rode on horse- 
back to see him inaugurated. My father took me to the White 
House to see President Jackson. I had heard so much about 
Jackson that I thought he must be a terrible man. When we 
started to go my father said: 'My son here has been playing 
truant, I have been trying to make a Democrat out of him, but 
he seems to be for Clay.' Then I thought my time had come. If 


there is such a thing as having one's hair stand on end I be- 


Jackson started toward me and 


lieve mine must have done so. 
said: 'My son, I have no other advice to give you except to 
say, always think for yourself.' I took his advice and have 
been trying to do so ever since. Van Buren wouldn't stand 
still. He was always like a horse that would slip the bridle. 
He was simply a politician and his administration was tmuul- 
tous. Then came Harrison, but he did not live long enough to 
show what was in him. Then came Tyler. He blasted the pros- 
pects of our party, but he was a pretty giid man. He didn't 
always keep him promises. I know that because he broke some 
with me. He was a roystering man aná could outswear any man 
you ever mey. He was the first vice-president made president. 
Polk was a hardworking man who killed himself from overwork. 
Taylor was not a great man at all, in fact he had less caliber 
than any other president, but he was honest and as simple as 

a child. Fillmore was an ordinary debater but he was a sen- 
sible man. Pierce was the most courteous gentleman I ever 
knew., but he possessed no great ability. I predicted his e- 
lection several years before his nomination and after his e- 
lection he asked about it and said: What in the name of God 
did you see in me, that induced you to predict that?! For 
clear reasoning Buchanan had few superiors, but he was not a 
man of decision or courage and he was buldozed. I could talk 
about Lincoln all day and then not exhaust the subject. We 
agreed on almost everything and were often together. He was a 
curious fellow and one of the most awkward men I ever knew. The 
others--Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthür, Cleveland and Harrison 


are too modern to talk about." 
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( This letter was written by Eliza (Yeager) Thompson, T 


December 18,1902. Wife of John Thompson, brother of 

Elder Wilson Thompson.) La 
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"I was born in Butler County, Ohio,1811, My mother died, leav- 
ing five small children. Father remarried and moved to Vigo County, 
Indiana when I was five years old. He built and lived in the thim 
house in Terre Haute while the Indians were yet numerous. 

In process of time the Thompson family moved to that vart of the 
3tate about 1826. Wilson Thompson,my husband's brother would often 
come through the country visiting his relatives and preaching. By re- 
quest he would preach at my father's house, and bis brothers and sis- 
ters would be with him for they were all good singers. They would min- 
gle their voices together and carry all parts without discord for they 
all understood music and brought great crowds around them. It seems 
to me they were usually a very bright, peculiar people. I think our 
Heavenly Father has always had a chosen people set apart as watchmen 
and leaders to guide his people. The Thompson family was a very in- 
telligent people and of ready wit, so quick to apprehend all that was 
going on about them. A people of very deep thought, yet reserved 
in their manner. They were also industrious. Why should I not think 
they were called of God for that purpose. Then I remember there was so 


many preachers and useful members among them." il 
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By RICHARD C. TUTTLE Panama and the sovereignity of 
Star Staff Writer - | New Granada over it.  . 

The recent controversy over But action.in regard to a 
the Panama Canal is similar, to Canal did not develop until 1878 
a degree, to the beginnings of when Lucien Wyse, a French 
the canal and a situation that. naval officer and director of a. 
involved Col. Richard W. Speculation company, “La Soci- 
Thompson; a no erre Hay- ete Internationale Du Canal In- - 
team otlhe day, and Secretary. teroceanique'” obtained a 
of the Navy... charter from Columbia to build 

Col. Thompson was known to @-canal. These rights were im- 
be an astute lawyer, an outstan- mediately transferred to the 
ding speaker, a qualified public” Universal Interoceanic Canal 
servant, and not too concerned Co. of. Paris headed by 
with his personal finances. Ferdinand de Lesseps. ^ 
With all this background, he — De Lesseps called a scientific 
was the center of considerable “Ongress in Paris in 1879 to 
international flap at the begin- Secure support and financial 
ning of the canal. + backing. There were represent- 


Charles Roll, professor: atives from the United States in 
emeritus of history of Indiana attendance. De Lesseps had 
State University; devoted an completed the Suez Canal ten 
entire chapter to the Panama Years earlier, and through his 
Canal and Col. Thompson's as-. forceful influence, the congress 
sociation with it in his book, approved a sea-level canal 
“Colonel Richard Thompson— across the Isthmus of Panama. 
The Persistent Whig,” pup- Immediately there was 
lished by the Indiana Historical Position in the United States, as 
Bureau in 1948. : , , opponents called attention to 

Going back in history, the the Treaty of 1846, and labelled 
idea of a canal across a narrow the move a violation of the 
portion of Central America de- Monroe Doctrine. E 
veloped prior to 1846. In that . President Hayes and his cab- 
year, the United States,-to pro- inet declared in favor of a U.S.- , 
tect the area from possible built canal, and the president, 
invasion, development or other took advantage of the contract 
interference by a European na- with the Chiriqui Development ' 
tion, approved a treay with Co. (in. Panama) to establish: 
Columbia guaranteeing. the naval coaling stations on the 
neutrality of the Isthmus of Atlantic and Pacific shores at: 
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Chiriqui and Golfto. Secretary 


_Richard W. Thompson (Navy 


Department) was placed in 
charge of the project. 

De Lesseps planned an 
American Committee on the 
Canal to aid in development 
and support financing. He first 
obtained support of several 
New York banks, including J. 
and W. Seligman, Drexel, J.P. 
Morgan & Co., and: Winslow 
Lanier & Co. p 

At this time, De Lesseps ap- 
proached Col. Thompson to 
head up the blue-ribbon com- 
mittee, offering him $25,000 a 
year. At the time, Thompson 
was making 88,000 as Secretary 
of the Navy, and not being a 
careful man with money, the 
offer was tempting. . 

Col. Thompson wrote Presi- 
dent Hayes, outlining his situ- 
ation and asserting he would 
not accept the offer if it would 
cause political complications. 
He asked for a meeting, but it 


. Was never arranged as the pres- 


ident was out of Washington so 
often. — 
A further complication en- 


. tered the scene at this time 


when Thompson was informed 
he could be Indiana senator if 
he chose to run. However, he 
resigned his Cabinet post and 
accepted the offer-of the canal 
committee: “Thompson :then 


xA is 
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committee was to disburse 
funds to firms in the United 
States from whom supplies 
were purchased to build the 
"canal. | - 

.The press took “sides im- 
mediately, most of it condemn- 
ing him for taking the position. 
A few praised him for his public | 
service and emphasized that 
the French company building 
the canal did not violate the 
Monroe Doctrine nor: violate 
any treaty. ` 1 

The financing of construction 
of.the canal was very dubious. 
$60 million in bonds had been 
"pledged, most of this by the 
Suez Canal Co. Col. Thornpson 
made several appearances 
before Senate and House in- 
vestigating committees, and 
spoke before public gatherings 
to explain the financing, com- 
pany organization and con- 
struction of the canal by a non- 
U.S. firm. These many ap-| 
pearance indicated his mastery , 
of the legal and political 
aspects of the situation., The 
Senate committee accepted the 
testimony and took no further 
action regarding the con- 
troversial issue, but the House 
Committee on International 
Relations did .not accept the, 
project. pis 

There were troubled times: 
ahead for the construction 
firm, an earthquake in 1882, 
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learned the only function of the 

PETS “winsurrection “in. Panama, -and 
¿"general mismanagement of the 
¡entire operation caused the 


ia >| 
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“firm to go into receivership in 


Ea 


21889: 4 6€ F3 117 
3 Col. Thompson wa 


s head of 


“the-committee for nine years. 


The canal was 40 percent com- 
‘pleted at a cost of $400 million. 
He“ had learned the bankers 
“received »payments for use of 
«their names in the initial sup- 
sport venture. 73 
- The United States bought the 
French interests for $40 million 
and started construction in 
21906. The canal was completed 
in 1914, gained through a treaty 

. with. Panama. 
2.5 There.are many who say ac- 
ceptance of the position by Col. 
Thompson ended: his. political 
possibilities. However, he 
; gained stature as a man of 
“considerable' legal Knowledge 
Zas a speaker, and as a man of! 
. International good will. ^ | 


j By ALICE DAILEY. 
ug eyes of ÓN world are «being: Hinga 
these days. jo: that SAIG spot. 


its impot tan: e as a TERR ‘post: 


of. “America, And mich “more is. hinted‘ ábout; the: ‘additional: «steps. 
3 Uricle Sam 1$ t&kihg to ‘reinforce and safeguard. that mighty “little 


Ed spot” in the middie of the Americas, Inasmuch as the: canal has beén E 
opened but. 27° short” years after ‘the’ centuries of: ‘scheming and : 


planning, tragic indeed would be its ruin by the; “enemies of war or. 


nature, 


Almost ‘from the day in 5137 


4 when Balboa climbed a mountain 
4 peak to; behold not one, but two 
oceans/had the idea of & connect- 


ingwaterway grown, : Within just f 


six. years à road across the isth- 


mus had been. constructed |. by $ 


order of King Ferdinand of Spain 
and an intensive search was be- 
4 gun for some connecting link .be- 
between the seas. Gonzales Dayila 


“s3 and Hernando Cortes. conducted $ 


explorations to find such a pas- 
sage, but when the futility of such 
investigation ` became’. apparent, 
3 the first idea of cutting a passage 
4 began circulating, 


King. Stopped Plan. 51.47 


3 As early as 1529 a plan for: a 
j} canal was drawn up by one of 


74 Cortes” men, but he died before 


the idea could be presented: : In 


ma 1530 four different places, Nica- 


ragua, Panama, Darien and .Te- 
3-huantepec were suggested as pos- 
3 sible canal routes, but the general 


consensus of opinion. was that $ 


such undertaking was humanly 
3 and financially impossible... Inter- 
est revived during the latter half 


of that century when. Philip.II ^ 


was relgning, but several reasons 
Xuduced the King to make it a 
@hpital crime for anyone to seek a 
better. route than the highway 
then in use, and for two centuries, 


in spiteg of several attempts at & 
1 further.” “exploration, mu palicy. 


i held," 
During - this time, © 
3 Britain - became active’ 


4 struggle to build and possess this 
ilink between the oceans; by 1770 


Britain was in control of the Ats: 


The viceroy of Mexico. 
ordered'à.survey to be made of È 
:isthmus, , but ` 4 
<in eh rles TIT of Spain was not By 


“the. Tehuantepec 


p y 


1 however, A 
3 France; Scotland: and. especially 


satisfied "with the CIT ‘and Or» 
dered a survey of the Nicaraguan: 
route; + This. report, dated 1781, 
was: also: unsatisfactory. 
US. Becomes Interested, 
Following “the “American Rave. 
lution, the: United States, in the 
person “of. Benjamin. 
Later, Thomas Jet-: 


also. + Mord ‘ahd more countries 


Abegan to take notice, but “by the 
Send. of the 18th century, no pro- 
"gress had been made and much 
was -unsettléd. 
shold remained; Spain's Was grow- 


Britain’s strong 


ng weaker, and the revolutionists 


in “South America: were seeking . 


their independence. 
In 1814, Spain, in an “effort to 
stem the 'tide öf- revolt in her 


"4 colonies, passed a decree provid-. 
3 ing for à canal at Nicaragua. But 


she had walted too long, for the 
se countries controlling most of the 
w canal-roüte. areas attained their 
$ independence,-one after another, 


so that by:1823 they hád formed 
a Federal union known as the 


FS Central American. Confederation. 
“3 That ended forever Spain's chance 
$$ to turn' the dream of her many 
R explorers into reality. i, 


ES Delayed by Congress, ` Bee a ix 


'In 1825 the Central American 


h Yepublics asked the co-operation 
8 of the United States with the 
ES canal 
in. the”: E 


project, but unforeseen 
matters caused Congress to delay. 


3 Other. developments followed in 


quiek succession, Simon Bolivar 


ea Liberator President, attempted a` 
BI start on the canal. - 
B sent a representative to try to Ber 


The Dutch 


organize a canal company for the 
King of Holland. The interest of 
the entire world seemed to gravi 


Franklin, , 

first became Interested -in.. the. 
icanal idea, 
$ ferson“ gave his attention to it 


toward the "Us 
stretches xoi" jungle “in “Central 
America. The United States .be. 
gan taking an actual part in:the 
negotiations and in 1846 obtained 
a rights at Panamá... 
.From -then on, Up. “until” ‘the 


Aug. 15, 1914, events, complica- 
tions and even wars followed in 
such ‘rapid and bewildering suc- 
cession, that volumes have been 
filled with accounts of them, E 


France Given Credit, — ' ES 
Nicaragua was considered’. the: 
most favorable spot fot the route," 


but while the United States and 
Great Britain were feuding for 
control | of that country, “the 


3 French started work on the canal 


at Pañama. That it is well-known 
history they failed, is no discredit 
to -their efforts. `- Beside . their 
actual undertaking of such a. gi- 
gantic project, credit is due them: : 


ss for completing about two- tifths of, 


the work. 
With the work “abandoned at 


Y Panama, Nicaragua continued to 


a 
T 


se 


x 


La 
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ox 


be the favored country. But in- 


4 volvement in international affairs, - 


and a growing fear of landslides 


and diseases in the Nicaraguan, 
4 area, turned the tide in favor of ,¥ 


Panama. The Spanish-American - 
war clinched the matter, 3 


Work Begun by U.S. 


Land rights having been ma 


tained from the new Republic of: 
Panama, work on the canal was 
begun by the United States in 1904, - 
There still remained the terrible ` 
foe of yellow fever to overcome, 
which wonderful feat was :ac- 


$4 complished by Col. Gorgas, a-doc-. 


tor in the United States Army, In 
1914 the “big ditch" was com-. 


oe! pleted. The great Atlantic and 


£m 


| other central water 


the greater Pacitic were united. 
So io keep this wondrous “em- 
porium of the universe" safe, our 


government is  busily engaged. 


these days dow in the Isthmus. 
A new set of locks is said to have. 
been started in Panama. Too, 
there is mention of a new canal” 
at some other suitable point, The 
ever-increasing flow of ocean traf-' 
jj fic, the production of larger ships, 
the defense of our beloved coun- 
try, all point to the r 
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taken, it is a consolation to know ; 
that neither sabotage nor. war, 
landslide nor even earthquake can 
undo thé . precious -work : which 
generations of brave men: airug: 
gled t achieve. 3 
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Panama Canal Company in this country? 


Perhaps no single “piece of 
work performed by the hand 
of man has so changed com- 
merce as has the Panama 
Canal. It has 
been the sub- 
ject of many 

‘studies and 
surveys, the 
first made in 
1534. 

According to 
“The Youth's 
Instructer & 
Guardian” for 
1826 published 
by the Meth- 
odist . Episco- 

“par Church in ; 
New York. ''. , . in January, 
1819, a resolution was offered 
in the Senate of Ohio by Gen- 
eral Joseph Foos, an enter- 
prisng member of that- body, 
proposing to connect the 
. Water of the Gulf of Mexico 
with the Pacific Ocean by a 
canal. The project was con- 
sidered by many as visionary, 

_ and” a majority of the Ohio 
Senate opposed the resolution. 

wf'Soon after the. adjourn- 
ment of the Senate, he. pub- 
lished .a small pamphlet of 24 
pages in which the practice 
bility and importance oí the 
proposed canal is, clearly 

proven. et i 

“It was known that: Lake 
Nicaragua is about 170 miles 
long, and empties itself into 
the Atlantic by the San Juan, 
which is about 90: miles in 
length; and that the distance 
from the Gulf of Papogayo, on 
the Pacific, to the Lake of 
Nicaragua, is about 12 miles 
—but no survey of the coun- 
try had been made.” 

“It is confidently asserted 
that the above. resolution was 
the first intimation the world 
ever had of the vossibility of 
connecting the waters of the 
Pacific and Atlantic by a ca- 
nal, though efforts have been 
used to rob the general of the 
honor of his discovery. 
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DOROTHY J. CLARK 


“Since the publication of his 
pamphlet, he has been indus- 
triously engaged in promoting 
his project; and through his 
friends in Washington city, he 
has recently received field 
notes of an actual survey of. 
Central America, made under 
its constituted authority, by 
Don Manuel. Antonis de la 
Cuba, first aloade of the city 
of New Grenada. 

“From these notes he has 
constructed a map, which is 
just published. The fact is 
clearly established that a ca- 
nal 12 miles in length, con- 
necting Lake Nicaragua with 
the Pacific, will afford a a ‘sale 


ship air TFI one ocean 
to the. other, “without locks.’ 

“The general proves that the 
Atlantic is 17 feet higher than 
the Pacific. "The fall of the 
river San Juan averages 
about one foot per mile. Lake 
Nicaragua is thus 107 feet 
higher than the Pacific. 

“By cutting a canal from the 
Jake to the Pacific, a distance 
of 12 miles, the desecnt will 
be 107-feet. The water will 
then rush with great imperu- 
osity irom the lake into the 
Pacific, and soon wear the 
canal to a level with the bot- 
tom of:the- lake. : 

“A superficial reasoner 
would suppose that the river, 
by this process, would soon 
become dry; but such will not 
be the fact as clearly appears 
from the survey. 

“The Atlantic being 17 feet 
higher than the Pacific, its 


waters, assisted by the trade ! 


wind, will rush up the channel 
of the San Juan, and in 53 
hours, it is clearly proved, all 
the waters on the globe will 
be restored to an equilibrium: 
and the Gulf Stream, instead 
of coasting along the Ameri- 
can continent, will take its 
course through the San Juan 
and the canal. 

“The map embraces a small 
portion of territory upon a 
large scale, is neatly colored, 
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With the fate of the Panama Canal in the news. so Pesuently here days, 

ee ‘was reminded of its connection with one of Terre Haute’s most famous citizens. 
“uw” How many realize Colonel Richard W. Thompson (1809-1900) resigned his 
‘cabinet post as Secretary of Navy, which he held from March, 1877, to December, 
1880; under President Rutherford B. Hayes, to take charge of the: affairs of ine: 
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^ "Mr. La Cuda Ka? ain 
four volcanoes within the com- 
pass of 50 miles. A town has 
been laid out at the junction 
of the canal with the Pacific, 
which is called Hebron. 

“It is ascertained that the 
volcano in the rear of the 
town will completely super- 
sede the necessity of oil and 
gas to light the streets. So 
soon as the canal shall be 
completed it is proposed to 
construct a railroad, the 
course of which is laid down 
upon the map from the canal 
to Mexico, passing through 
the intermediate towns, all of 
which are accurattly located 
on the map.” 

Needless to say, Mr. La 
Cuda's very large plans were 
not carried gut. In spite of 
his maps, friends in Washing- 
ton city, and high hopes, his 
theories were in error! 

In 1827. Somon Bolivar 
caused a survey to be made 
of the route by. an English 
surveyor. In 1835 the United 
States sent Charles Biddle to 
investigate possible water or 
railroad routes across the is- 
thmus. He obtained a conces- 
sion for a railroad? : 

A few years later, 1838, 
company of "Frenchmen ob- 
tained a similar concession 
and a report that a summit 
pass of 37 feet above sea level 
caused the French  govern- 
ment to make another survey 
which corrected this error. 

A lock canal with a summit 
level of about 160 feet above. 
sea level, a tunnel of 31 miles 
through the divide, and 18 
locks were required to make 
the lift 

It was not until May, 1876, 
that the government of Co-, 
lombia gave to the FrenchN 
Canal Co. the concession un- 
der which the first canal work 
was done, although the Pan- 
ama Railroad. was built in 
1850-55 and other surveys had 
been made under the direc- 


tion of the U. S. government 
in 1954 and 126k 
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While the French were at 
work on the canal, many 
studies were made of the 
project by officers of the U. S. 
Navy. + 

About three months before 
the term of President Hayes 
expired, Colonel Thompson 
accepted the position of chair- 
manship of the American 
Committee of the Panama 
Camal Co. which he held for 
nine years. 

At the beginning of his serv- 


ices with that company he | 


purchased the Panama Rail- 
road Co., giving a check for 
the same, which at that time 
was the largest single check 
that had been given in any 


business transaction of this 


country. 

After its purchase, he was 
made vice president of the 
railroad company with a large 
salary, which he never accept- 
ed. He believed that his sal- 
ary from the Canal Co. was 
sufficient to pay for his serv- 
ices, as it was three times 
the salary of a cabinet officer. 
The last three years of his 
connection with the Canal Co. 
he reduced his salary voa 
tarily one-half. 

When the Panama Canal Co. 
in Paris went into bansruptey, 
this ended his connection with 
them. Believing that Amcri- 
can contractors digging the 
canal on contract would com- 
plete the work in a shorter 
time and for less money than 
the French were paying, he 
tried to impress this fact on 
the company at Paris, but his 
advice was not taken. 

Tht United States took over 
the Panama Canal project in 
1904, and the first ship passed 
through the 50-mile canat in 
1914. 

The -name “Panama” is 
supposed to have. come -from 
an Indian word meaning a 
place abounding in fish. Tra- 
dition relates that the. town 
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"Colonel Richard Wigginton, 
Thompson, Terres Hautes ‘Grand 
Lond M passed quletly away at 
1:10 o'clock Friday morning at his 
home on South Sixth street, sur- 
rounded by his.lovely children, who 
have cared for him so tenderly dur- 
ing the illnesses that have come 
upon him during recent years. 
“Present at the end were his son, 
Harry G. Thompson, his daughters, 
Miss Mary Thompson and Mrs. Vir- 
ginia. Henry; David Henry and 
brothers, Louis. and Alfred; Mrs. 
Dr. Wirt, & niece of Rockville, Ind.; 
Mr. .and Mrs. Howard Bryant of 
Rockville, old friends; Davy Hero 
his faithful nurse. - Urn NG a 
“Colonel Thompson bad been 'on 
; the. brink of the chasm separating 
[life and death for the last four or 
five days. The-last two days ne 
had been unconscious. ~The last 
intelligible word he uttered was to. 
inquire if the different members of 
the family were at his bedside. For 
two days ‘he had been partially 
blind and in moments of conscious- 
ness asked that there be more light 
given him. : pnr ` 
. “In his delirioug no aa "he 
tried over again portions of the 
more noted lawsuits in which he 
had figured and he again was a 
provost marshal during the stormy 
days of the rebellion. Colonel 
Thompson died simply of old age. 
It was a gradual dissolution of his 
faculties, He had lived .90 years 
and eight months, dying, by coin- 
cidence on the ninth day of the 
month, and he was born on the 9th 
day of the month--in June, 1909, 
"The funeral, which will be held 
Monday afternoon at 2 o'clock, will 
be from the family home on South 
Sixth street. Colonel Thompson 
was & member of the old Asbury 
church for many years and succes- 
sor of that church, the First Meth- 
odist. He also was a member of 
Terre Haute Lodge No. 19 of Ma- 
sons—and that organization ,may 
(hays charge of the funeral. 
“Richard. Wigginton“ ““Phompson 
was born in Culpepper, Va. But 2 
"mile distant, in' contiguous coun- 
ates, Were the homes’ of the sterling 
Jefferson, author of the Declaration 
of Independence; James Monroe, a 
soldier òf- the revolution and au- 
thor of the famous Monroe Doc- 
trine; James Madison, president, 
during tke War of 1812. In an ad- 
Joining county were: the birth 
places of George Washington and 
| the parent stock of all the Lees. 
| “From Culpepper on a clear day 
one could make out on the Blue 
Ridge mountain heights a mass of 
follage amid which was a tree that 
was the meeting point of three 
| counties, Culpepper, Fauquier and 
Rappahannock, a tree around which 
the youthful Thompson had some- 
times run, to be able to say that he 
had passed through the three coun- 
ties in such a short space of time. 
“When Richard Thompson was 
about five years old in 1814, Gen- 
eral Lafayette visited Culpepper in 
company with George Washington. 
The genial Frenchman was then 67 
years of age, a tall fine looking 
mar, who spoke English very well. 
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“Four miles from M ‘lived 
an old revolutionary veteran named 
2 powerful man, six feet 
and three inches in height, who 
stuttered in his speech. He was a 
visitor at the Thompson home when 
he rode over to the general court 
usually 
amounted to a prolonged spree and 
| many 2 time young Thompson had 
to get on his horse and see Hoster 


Foster, 


of Culpepper, which 


safely home. 
“Young Thompson’s 


and Letin. He never went to col- 
lege. 
“When about 20 yeers old the boy 


set out to seek his fortune. He first | 
settled at Louisville, then a city of 


10,000 people, and found a situation 


ag clerk in a wholesale dry goods 
house. While here he cast his first 
vote. It was for Henry Clay. In 1833 
on the advice of an Indiana cus- 
tomer, he moved to Bedford, Ind., 
where he taught a private school 
for a while and also was president 
of the: Lawrence county seminary. 

“Among his acquaintances was a 
young lawyer who became financial- 
ly embarrassed and to relieve him, 
Thompson bought his law books. It 
occurredu to him that the best way 
to realize on his investment was to 
study the books and he thus took 


education 
was limited to the instruction re- 
ceived from the private tutors of 
himself and sisters and, from a 
clergyman who taught him Greek 
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“His first law partner was Wolt- 
gang Bradbury. Harry W. Scott and 
Josua Jenckes were the only other 
"partners he had, though many well- 
known men passed through his of- 
fice as students, among them Harry 
D. Scott, R. N. Hudson, the Trog- 
dens of Paris, Ill; Major W. H. 
Carter, G. F. Cookerly, Thomas B. 
Long, Alex Crane of New York, and 
Judge Lee of Albuquerque, N. M. 

“In 1852 Col. Thompson organ- 
ized his first permanent residence 
by building a house on South Sixth 
street, a property he afterwards 
sold to William J. Ball, whose sons 
still occupy it. The fine old trees - 
on this property were planted e 
Col. Thompson. 

"This property was AS eL 
with- Mr. Bal for the farm at 
| Spring Hill, southeast of the city, 
where Col, Thompson was living 
when he became secretary of the 
navy in 1877. After his return from 
Washington and while he was pro- 
vincial of the American Board of 
the Panama. Canal, he purchased 
his next home, a. house that had 
been built by Henry D. Williams 
and sold later to Samuel McDonald 
of Sullivan. This property he im- 
proved and made it the pleasant 
and spaclous home lt now is. 

“The only prolonged absence of 
Col Thompson from Terre Haute 
during his more than 60 years of 
eltizenship was during his second 
term In congress, 1842-48, the years 


up the study of law. He already had! 1850-52 in Washington when trans- 


given evidence of oratorical prowess 
and begun the cultivation of that 
faculty of speech which was never 
to fail him. 

"He. was admitted to the bar In 
1831 on an examination and re- 
ceived his license signed by John 
I Ross, judge of the Second Judi- 
cial Circuit and Armory Kinney of 
“Terre Haute. He was elected to the 
lower house of the legislature in 
12834 and 1836 and. served in the 
senates of 1837 and 1838. - - x 

“He was president pro tem of the 
senate and acting lieutenant gov- 
ernor for the period after the resig- 
nation.of Lieutenant Governor Wal- 
lace until the election of David Hol- 
lis. In 1838 he attended a state con- 
vention of his party in Indianapolis. |, 
It is believed that after that time 
Col Thompson never missed a 
state convention of his party | ex- 
cept that of 1898. 

“Col. Thompson moved from Bed- 
ford to Terre Haute in 1843. He 
found here Gookins, Wright, Kinney, 
Edwards 
and other lawyers of ability. On 
his arrival he published & card 
in the Terre Haute weekly paper, 
saying that 

“'R. W. Thompson, attorney and 
counsellor at law, attends the high- 
er courts of the state and the Cir- 
cult Courts of Vigo, Clay, Sullivan, 
¡Parke, and Vermillion icounties. He 
will collect bills . throughout  the| 
western part of Indiana and the 
eastern part of Illinois. Office, one 
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acting business for the Menomoner 
nation and the four years when he 
was secretary of the navy. 

“The great sorrow of his life came 
to Col. Thompson when his wife 
was taken from him after 52 years 
of happy wedded life. Their union 
had been celebrated at their golden 
wedding May 5, 1886. Mrs. Thomp- 
son's maiden name was Harriett 
Gardner. She was the daughter of 
Col. J. B. Gardner of Columbus, O., 
at whose residence they were mars 
ried May 5, 1836. 

“Of eight children born to ka 
Bedford and Terre Haute two sons 

| and two. daughters survive. Rich- 
ard is in Texas and Harry G. has 
for years been with his father as- 
| pisting him in pis work and ac- 


Aaah him o on. his ‘travels. 
One' daughter, Miss Mary, has in 
charge the household management, 
and another, Mrs. Virginia Henry, 
"wife of David W. Henry, collector 
of internal revenue in this district, 
is the almost inseparable compan- 
ion of her father, who enjoys every 
contact with his children. 

.“Since «the announcement of his 
death the family of Col. Thompson || 
has had a constant stream of let-| 
ters and telegrams of condolence 
from all over the country, public 
men from the president down being 
in the list of those paying the last 
tribute to Terre Haute's “grand 
old man’. mag 8 y 
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Historically Speaking 


By DOROTHY CLARK 
Tribune-Star Writer 

Talk already of the 1984 pre- 
sidential election brings to mind a 
little known fact of local politics — 
the Know Nothing party and its 
staunch supporter, Richard W. 
Thompson. 

In the states west of Pennsylvania, 
this anti-Catholic, anti-foreign party 
was considered a haven for con- 
servative Union loving Whigs who 
wished to avoid Republican 
radicalism on the slavery question 
but who could not bear to join 
forces with lifelong enemies, the 
pro-slavery Democratic party after 
1854. 

Ecrlier historians believed the 
voter appeal of the Know Nothing 
party was slight and they pictured 
it as a movement which really had 
little hatred toward the few 
Catholics and foreign born persons 
in the area. 


Know Nothings, some historians ^ 


note, perhaps had more impact that 
this, however. 

One recent student pictures the 
Know Nothings as sincere zealots 
responding directly to sensational 
issues involving immigration and the 
Catholic Church. Most important 
was the influx of Catholic immi- 
grants from famine stricken Ireland 
and from Germany in the late 
1840s. 

When their five-year naturaliza- 
tions periods expired and the Maine 
law agitation made them fear they 
would lose their beer, these immi- 
grants came to the polls in droves, . 
voting — as tradition has dictated 
— for the Democratic party. Know 
Nothingism in the Eastern states was 
a direct response to this new pre- 
sence. 

Any number of incidents fanned 
the anti-Catholic sentiments. The 
campaign in New York in 1852 to 
end reading of the Protestant 
version of the Bible in the public 
schools and to split the public school 
funds fer parochial schools was ill- 
timed and fed the fires of hatred 
and fear. A depression along the 
Ohio Rivar in 1854 brought working 
class hostility to foreign laborers 
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who lowered wages or threatened 
scarce jobs. 

Many native Protestants sensed a 
crisis, but the established political 
parties, Whig and Democrat, did 
not. Impatient reformers crected the 
Know Nothing party, in fact they 
helped destroy the Whig party. 

Know Nothing lodges began to 
spring up in Indiana in February, 
1854, and very early fused with 
other anti-Democrat groups and 
often dictated nominations to the 
state ticket in secret session the night 
before the open Fusion or People's 
party convention met. 

In 1854 three-fourths of the Fusion 
state ticket were Know Nothings, 
and they swept the state on a 
prohibition and anti-Nebraska plat- 
form. 


a compromise, the one reducing 
from 21 to five the years required 
for naturalízation and the other 
proposing a change in the Indiana 
constitution to prevent alien voting. 

The Know Nothing party reached 
its peak in Indiana in 1854, but 
what killed it was the Kansas issue 
in 1856. 

The American of Know Nothing 
party hardly existed north of the 
National Road. Its major speaker, 
Richard W. Thompson, stressed a 
pro-southern stand so strong many 
thought him secretly with the De- 
mocrats. : 

The People's party took the name 
"Republican" in 1858 and refused 
further concessions to nativists. 

The Know Nothing party disap- 
peared by 1859, but some remnants 
went into the Constitution Union 
party in 1860. 

Thompson was one of the most 
important leaders of Indiana's 
Know Nothing party. 

Thompson was a Terre Haute 
lawyer and long-term politician and 
orator. ° 

Thompson was born in Virginia in 
1809 but moved to Indiana in 1831. 

A follower of Henry Clay and an 
advocate of the protective tariff, 
internal improvements and the 
sanctity of the Union, ke carried 
these principles with him into the 
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state legislature in the 1830s and 
into the U.S. House of Represen- 
tatives in the 1840s. 

He joined the Know Nothings in 


1850 and was active until he was 


1 


lured to the Republicans when they 
nominated a “conservative” for pre- 


sident in 1860. 
He stressed efforts to restore the 
Union, recruited Indiana soldiers 


and combatted Copperheadism as 


a provost marshal and protested 

the Emancipation Proclamation. 
Perhaps, some historians note, 

Thompson's Know Nothing party 


affiliation was reluctant — whether 


he joined despite its anti-Catholic 


and anti-foreign platform. Most of 
the Catholics in Vigo County lived in 


Terre Haute. The first Catholic 


church was founded here as earl 
By 1855, the two groups reached as 1838. In 1853 the church added 


52 pews and founded a Catholic 
school, but there was no great 
Catholic "threat" here. 
Thompson's later career hinted 
that he feared and genvinely dis- 
liked the activities of the Catholic 
church and immigration in the Un- 
ited States. Anti-Catholicism may 
also have played a larger role in 


Rutherford B. Hayes' selection for 
Thompson for secretary of the navy. 

President Ulysses S. Grant in a 
speech in 1875 predicted the na- 
tional dividing line would not be the 
Mason and Dixon line, but between 
patriotism and intelligence on the 
one side and superstition, ambition 
and ignorance on the other. 

He advocated not one dollar for 
free school support to be ap- 
propriated for sectarian schools. 
Jhe issue was anti-Catholic and 
explosive. 

At that time the King James 
version of the Bible was used ex- 
clusively instead of the Dovay Bible. 
In fact, the public schools were 
Protestant, not religiously neutral. 

Readers interested in political 
matters should learn ot Thompson's 
book “The Papacy and the Civil 
Power,” his speeches, his actions as 
secretary of the navy recruiting 
fewer foreign sailors and furnishin 
Protestant Bibles to sailors. 

By 1898, Thompson, practically 
90 years old, produced yet another 
manuscript for an anti-Catholic 
book “Christianity and Im- 
perialism.” 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


On the 84th birthday of Col. 
Richard W. Thompson, one of Terre 
Haute's most important citizens, he : 
told a Gazette reporter: "When | 
first came to Terre Haute in the fall 
of 1843, this town had perhaps 
1,500 or 2,000 inhabitants. The 
whole town was centered about the 
courthouse square. In the center of 
the square was the old brick two- 
story courthouse which later be- 
came unsafe and had to be torn 
down. The north side of the public 
square was the principal business 
section of the city. 


“The west side was also a good. insi» 


business side. The south side was 
taken up by the old State Bank 
(now Memorial Hall). On the east 
side there was nothing special that 


Lcan.remember now. The.Town Hall..2:i.building and while'we had.an office share 


was later on the west side about .. 
where the old county treasurer's. : 
office was located and many a time 
| have played ball up against it on 
a summer evening. Third Street or 
Market Street, as it was then 
known, was the next npa 
street. iom. 
"When | came here in 1843, i! Ta 
lived in a house that stood at the ~ 
corner of Fourth and Ohio where | ` 


the drug store is now (1893). lt was ET! 


a two-story frame. The Chadwick 
house was then standing just west of: 
where | lived then and from the... 
Chadwick house, which was then : E 
occupied by Charles Groverman; 
Mrs. Blake's brother, to the corner” 


down on Third there was no house.” T 


fill the Johnson place at the south 4 
east corner of Third and Ohio. ..... 
Johnson was Riley McKeen's tather- 
in-law. My law office then was at ^ 
the southwest corner of Third and -* 
Ohio streets in what is known how, : 
as the Sparks building. 
Among the prominent peat in 
Terre Haute at the time he came ` 
here were Kinney, Wright & 
Gookins, the leading firm; Griswold 
& Usher; Judge Huntington had 
gone on the bench and Judge 
Farrington, father of George, had 
already retired from practice. Ste- 
phen G. Dodge was a New Yorker 
who came here and practiced law 
and then there was a young man 
named Henry. . 
KUSA 
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When asked about who he was 
associated with, Thompson replied, ' 
"Our firm was Barbour & Thomp- 
son. Woolsey Barbour was my part- 
ner. By the way, there were a good 
many young lawyers who studied in 
my office at Third and Ohio. Among 
them were Harvey D. Scott, Robert 
N. Hudson, the Trogdons of Paris, 

; Major W. W. Carter, G. F. Cooker- 

| ly, Thomas B. Long, Col. Crane, who 
now lives in New York, and Judge ., 
Lee, of Albuquerque, N.M. l always `. 
had a house full of young lawyers 

¡ around," added the colonel. 

When asked to tell about the 

| building at the southwest corner of . 

: i Third and Ohio, Col. Thompson 

: said, “W. C. Linton put it up and 


i i after he died his widow married 


| Lucius H. Scott. it was sort of double ` 


, on the corner in the downstairs 
, room, the Scotts lived i in the west. 
part of the building." ^-^ * 

He went on to Golan “The White ng 
. Hall was a hotel kept in those days 
“at the southwest corner of Third and 
Mulberry streets. lt was a two- “story 
| building. | boarded there with my ~~ 
: : family for a while and W. B. Tuell 


y 
Hi 
$ 
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sa "boarded there at the same time. in] 
* | White Hall was kept by James S; ^ 


Freeman. The Eagle Hotel was 
across the street at the northeast 


¿ | was a frame building. lt was run by. ‘shy 
' George Boord. D. W. Watson had . 
his plumbing shop across the 
street.” i 
The subject of travel was brought 
up and Col. Thompson recalled 
¡Stage coach days. “It took us some- 5, 


M | ¡times 24 hours to go by stage from . 
9 | here to indianapolis and many a! 


¡time have | made the trip in that +++ * 


H i 
¡here to go to Indianapolis to attend... 


a Whig state convention. 

“We started in the morning about 
seven or eight o'clock, traveled ail 
that day and all night and did not 
get into Indianapolis till the next 
"day. On the way back when we got 
- to Brazil, we stopped off at Mrs. 

Cunningham's who kept a tavern (I 

think two of them) there and Far- 

rington and | were so tired and 


x 
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“Fourth and Ohio a year or such c ! 


(¿was a high fence. That yard | 


+ in 1844 or 1845. From, there 15% 
. moved back to Fourth and ohio! 


enough of congressional life. HE 


.,, boarded, in those days:.li was kept: day 


431 Eleventh: lt was in the forties; a 


22% House, now the Terre Haute House! He 

| wdy. | remember once Tom Dowl- Ji eon 
Jing, Jesse Conrad, James Far- ^" < 
` Irington and myself started from 


i^ d 
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` Langworthy kept a general dry 


pson shared memories 


broken up by the trip that we laid] 
down and went off in a sleep and | 


store is now. | remember well that 
Mrs. Lange and Mrs. Madison were 


the stage went off and left us. We! "|^ both members of it and very regular 
started to walk to Terre Haute, but attendants. The Catholic church 


we found a fellow with a horse and | stood alone just where it is now on 


wagon on the road and we hired : Fifth, between Walnut and Ohio, 
him to bring us in. and was the same brick building it 
The coaches were three- ed is now. The pastor of the Catholic 
affairs and for nine persons, the church was Rev. Simon Lalumier. 
“front seat having its back to the "Mr. Jewett was the Congrega- 
driver and being rather sloping. | tional minister and Mr. Croes was 

This was my favorite seat, and then | the Episcopal minister. Mr. Croes 

| could stretch out my legs, and i got | taught school at the southwest cor- 

so used fo it that could get some | mer of Third and Ohio streets and all 

sleep while traveling." the boys i in town went to school to 
Continuing his life story, Col. him." 

Thompson recalled, “| lived at d “+ When asked to describe the early 
': courthouse, Col. Thompson obliged. 
“The building was a two-story brick. 
‘The courtroom was on the first floor 
and would hold probably 500 peo- 
ple. We had many public meetings - 
there. The country offices wsre on 
“the second floor. The building was 
¿in the center of the square, and the 
ij square was filled with fine locust 
' “trees, but borers got in to them and 

finally destroyed them. There was a 
picket fence around the square. The 
walls of the courthouse began to 

“crack and it was torn down and a 


^ i fo -new one built." 


‘tinued the colonel, “was another 2 rival of a stagecoach in Terre Haute 
place where | lived, or rather « in the early days created much 
excitement, If there were more pas: 

" sengers than usual, maybe one or: 
two extra sitting on top, people 
“used to say there was pretty heavy , 
traveling and they wondered what | 
Was Up... 

i When asked if there was a bridge 
over the Wabash here when he 
came to Terre Haute in 1843, ` 
Thompson replied, “Oh, no, the 
bridge was not put up till later. 
There was a forry in operation and 

- James Farrington owned it. The | 
“bridge was built at Ohio street by a 
stock company and James Johnson, 
W. R: McKeen's father-inlaw, was 
the contractor who built it. It was | 
borne down by some driftwood in 
after years, and then the Main 

* street bridge was built, which was 
for a long time a toll bridge." 


: 
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matter and then | moved up to the` | 
southwest corner of Fourth and. / 
Main, where Myers Bros. was lo- 

cated in a two-story brick that stood +: 
SAround-the yard &ttho net 


planted i in garden while | lived there | i 


* and it was while living there that li 
was elected to Congress. | was in, 
, Congress but two times, as | de- T 
clined renomination, having Sabi: is 


vis 
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Pa 


. bya mah named Munson, and 
¿stands out on Main street near 
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large and fashionable boarding 
house, but it was very far out. If | | 
remember correctly, there was no | 
house on the east, between the 

¿National Road House and the Gil- A 
berts, and there was no house on | + 
7 the west till you came to the Prairie 


NO 


"The Spinning Wheel corner was: 
where the Opera House now stands, - 
and it was built while | lived in the | - 
Warren house across the street. Ai" | 
that time there were only a few one- | 
story wooden buildings between ac 
Third and Fourth on the north side. 
and in one of them George W.. ` 


goods store. Bill Tuell came here to, ape; j 
eer ahis vore: 5. Next week's column will tell bout 


"While | lived at Fourth and Ohio ? '* Col. Thompson's memories of past 
the Universalist Church was across. dr and politics in the Wabash 
; alley a 


the street where the Patton meat : 
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Community Abah? 


Remembering presidents and politics 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 

Last week's column began tha”” 
recollections of Col. Richard W. 
Thompson, one of Terre Haute's 
most famous residents, when he was 
interviewed on one of his birthdays. 
A noted orator, he was always 
ready to talk to anyone about 
anything and a great favorite of 
newspaper reporters. 

On the subject of politics, he 
recalled, “Our big political meet- 
ings, barbecues and picnics were 
held at Farrington's Grove down on 
Third street. , The country being 
sparsely settled, a meeting of 500 
people was considered a large 
meeting. The two parties then were 
Whig and Democrat. | shall never 
forget the race for Congress | had 
with Joe Wright. We campaigned 
together, holding joint debates, and 
we ate and frequently slept togeth- 
er.” 

The reporter asked about the 
campaign with Gov. Wright for 
Congress and whether or not he 
was elected. “Yes,” said the Colo- 
nel, and with a glow of evident 
pride in his eyes he added, “I was 
never defeated for office when a 
candidate.” 

"| cannot conceive of a more 
natural or a happier society than 
that which existed in Terre Haute at 
that time. People were on terms of 
more perfect equality and in- 
timacy.” 

According to another political 
writer, J. H, Beadle, "The veteran of 
the city is Dick Thompson, as we 
affectionately call him, who was a 


great man at three widely sepa- 
rated epochs. After being a very 
noted Whig congressman in the 
days of Jackson, Van Buren and 
Tyler, he was in retirement for 
years, reappeared suddenly as a 
power during the (Civil) War, and 
again went into retirement only to 
emerge for the third and last time as 
President Hayes' secretary of the 
navy — facetiously called the ‘An- 
cient Mariner of the Wabash." 

"One of the most pleasant memo- 
ries of my boyhood is that of seeing 
his refined and scholarly face in the 
courtroom and at the political meet- 
ings and at the last state convention 
| attended that face showed as 
attractively as ever. 


“1 first heard of him as one of our 
great men (if child memory is not at 
fault) when the Whigs were singing: 

‘Get our of the way you Polk root 
pizen, i 

‘You can't hurt Clay nor 
Frelinhuysen." 

“Which was thought to be a 
wonderful achievement in rhyme — 
as rhyme went in those days. And 
the last time he did active work in 
our country his canvass progressed 
to the strains of: 

"Rally round the flag, boys, rally 
once again, 

‘Shouting the battle cry of Free- 
dom." 

According to Beadle, "In the year 
1844 Col. Thompson and his oppo- 
nent canvassed our county (Parke). 
The campaign began early in April. 
The air was red hot by June 1, and 
never since — no, not even in the 
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darkest days of the Civil War — 
have the fury and bitterness been 
excelled. Though not quite five 
years old at the time, it seems to me 
that | remember it well.” 

“As election day drew nigh busi- 
ness was practically suspended. 
During two or three months the 
party papers were venomous to a 
degree that would not now be 
tolerated, and their columns were 
spattered all over with such phrases 
as the God defying scoundrel who 
edits the Sentinel,’ ‘the infidel 
blasphemer who attacks Methodist 
preachers,’ etc., and the Whig pa- 
pers had no other title for Hon. 
Joseph A. Wright, afterward gov- 
ernor and U.S. minister to Prussia, 
than ‘Wily Joe.” 


“One Democratic paper had an 
ornamental border representing 
dead coons (Whigs) hanging in 
festoons by the tails, and the com- 
mon phrase of that side for Col. 
Thompson was ‘Oily Tongued Dick.’ 
What a set of scamps our fathers 
must have been if their papers tell 
the truths.” 

According to his memoirs, Col. 
Thompson saw all the presidents of 
the United States except two. He 
saw Jefferson in 1825 when he was 
an old man, also Madison and 
Monroe who lived nearby. John Q. 
Adams was one of his favorites. He 
saw Jackson first in 1827 ata 
celebration at Nashville, then later 
his father took him to the White 
House to see President Jackson. 

“Van Buren wouldn't stand still,” 
recalled Thompson. “He was always 
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like a horse that would slip the 
bridle. He was simply a politician 
and his administration was 
tumultous. Taen came Harrison, but 
he did not live long enough to show 
what was in him. Then cama Tyler. 
He blasted the prospects of our 
party, but he was a pretty good 
man. He didn't always keep his 
promises. | know that because he 
broke some with me. He was a 
roistering man and could out-swear 
any man you ever met. He was the 
first vice president made president.” 

“Polk was a hard-working man 
who killed himself from overwork. 
Taylor was not a great man at all; 
in fact, he had less caliber than any 
other president, but he was honest 
and as simple as a child. Fillmore 
was an ordinary debater but he 
was a sensible man. Pierce was the 
most courteous gentleman | ever 
knew, but he possessed no great 
ability. | predicted his election sever- 
al years before his nomination and 
after his election he asked about it 
and said: “What in the name of God 
did you see in me, that induced you 
to predict that?’ 

"For clear reasoning, Buchanan 
had few superiors, but he was not 
a man of decision or courage and 
he was bulldozed. ! could talk 
about Lincoln all day and then not 
exhaust the subject. We agreed on 
almost everything and were often 
together. He was a curious fellow 
and one of the most awkward men 
l ever knew. The others — Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland 
and Harrison are too modern to talk 
about.” 
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Col. R. W. Thompson Papers 

Dates: 1842-1880 

Accession Number:  800630B- 

Donor: Unknown 

Description: Four file folders in a document case 


Content and Scope of Collection 


A published pamphlet, the handwritten working papers 
on an essay about the Panama Canal, and four letters make 
up the entire collection. 


DECK 


Folder i "The Political Aspects of 1855 
the Slavery Question," an 
original copy of a speech 
given in Terre Haute, 
Indiana August 11, 1855 


Folders 2 & 3 Handwritten, rough draft of N.D. 
a paper on the Panama 
Canal 


Folder 4 Letters-- 


From House of Reps, a recom- March 31, 1842 
mendation on behalf of Mr. 
John C. Bronaugh 


From Bloomington, Ind. to Aug. 4, 1857 
Comd. of Philomathea 
Society at State Univer- 
sity, Bloomington regard- 
ing publication of an 
address 


From Navy Department, Dec. 19, 1878 
Washington, D.C. to 
Charles Devers, Attorney 
General concerning case 
of Gibbons vs the United 
States. Thompson then 
Secretary of the Navy 


From Navy Department, re- Feb. 12, 1880 
garding an inquiry from 
the Bayard family and 
giving the information 
that Midshipman Charles 
C. Bayard died at Naples, 
Italy in 1847 from the 
effects of a blow from 
a rock thrown from Vesuvius 
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oror Corre iaute, “indiana, 

ir" which the, None Jillian 
Mack, former Speaker tin 

the Usd. ilouse of Revresen- 
tatives, is presentec to the 
Hon 1.06, Schencky. Ue die 
;inister, Loncon 
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PAN 
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«Anna Bowles Wiley. 


o J Amazement grows with one who 


is unfamiliar with Vigo county and 
Indiana history, as they read of men 
whose power was great in this vi- 
elnity, and extended itself onward 
through the state and indeed to all 


parts of the nation, and to foreign 
lands, for they were men who 
walked and talked and hob-nobbed 
called other men by their first 
names, took part in the civic af- 
fairs, were the speakers at Fourth 
of July and Memorial day celebra- 
tions right here in Terre Haute, yet 
the whole nation hung upon their 
words. 

Today. statesmen are not so prev- 
alent. One seldom hears real or- 
atory. Men seem to have lost the 
power or at least the inclination to 
offer language like that one heard 
in the past, probably for fear of 
being deemed “high falutin' " or dis- 
inclined to “cast pearls before 
swine,” or something. 

Anyway, political talks lack even 
the scathing sarcasm that left the 
opponent not a shirt to his back, as 
far as good character went, away 
back when 

While history has been related 
about two of Terre Haute's honored 
sons, or adopted sons to be exact, 
in-this paper, there was no man 
who played a bigger nor a more 
important part in the history of the 


city, state or Unlted States, than 
did Col. Richard Wiggington 
Thompson, certainly a man with 


gifted speech, a silver tongue as 
they termed it in those days, a 
statesman, secretary of the navy, 
and a fine citizen and friend. 


Native of Virginia. 
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COL, R. W. THOMPSON. 


Richard W. Thompson was, him- | 
self an adopted son here, he was || 


born June 9, 1809, in Culpepper 
county, Old Virginia, where he hob- 


nobbed with distinguished men of | 


importance in the country, John 
Quincy Adams, General Lafayette, 
whom he knew when just a tiny 
boy, and who came to America in 
1824. He visited at their home, for 
they were friends of his father, a 
statesman himself. 

The colonel knew every president 
up until just before his passing, 
excepting the older Adams, he 
claimed in his stories written 
about these men. 


. 


erhaps there was no man wh 
played such a great part in Indian: 
history as did he, yet he was a 
young man. born and educated ir 
the old south before he came t 
this state. 

To note his importance to thi 


party of his choice, Colon 
Thompson framed every republical 
party platfor mfrom the whigs fo| 
the William Henry Harrison chm! 
paign to the first MéKinley cam: 
paign. His word was final in party 
politics. 

One can never point out all oi 
even the high lights of his life and 
have time and space for other 
things. They are so manifold, hap- 
penings that affected the nation at 
large also, but there are so many 
intimate and delightful things that 
will interest all of you who read 
about Colonel Thompson's life, anc 
that of his family, that leaving pol- 
itics pretty well alone, we can rei 
'ate much that affected him closely 
and many of his friends until thi 
close of his life at 91 years. 


TERRE HAU 


Comes To Indiana. 

He rode a borrowed horse from 
Louisville, where had been working 
in a wholesale house, to Bedford, 
Ind, his entrance into the state 


ES 


He had fifty cents In his pocket, 
twenty-five of which he spent for 
cigars. 

Cigars were always necessary to 
his happiness and comfort, all his 


later years. 


He slept on the counter of the 
store where he found employment, 
with a bolt of calico for a pillow, 
until he had earned enough to get 
himself a bed. He ate at the home 
of Mrs. Alexander Durham. 

Judge Dewey on the supreme 
court bench for a long time, took a 
fancy to the colonel, then a hand- 
some young stripling with a per- 
sonality, and a gift of gab that won 
him friends where ever he went, 
showing, even then, the qualities 
that made him a national and in- 
ternational figure. The judge 
loaned him law books to read, and 
really started his career. 

His romance with Miss Harriet 
Eliza Gardiner, of Columbus, O., 
has been told but is worth repeat- 
ing. She was a lovely blonde with 
eyes like violets and a fine white 
skin, who came in a carriage and 
four to visit her aunt, Mrs. Dur- 
ham. 

The Days of Romance. 


A visit in those days meant a 
long time, and when the young Vir- 
ginian saw her ho became infatu- 
ated at once and never got over it. 

Of course she fell in love with 
him also, his raven black hair and 
dark gray, kindly eyes and winning 


smile were irresistable to her. Yet | 
the colonel did not declare himself, i 
looked none too j| 


for the future 
"rosy." 

She was the eldest of 13 children 
and the daughter of Col. James B. 
Gardiner, an editor of the Ohio 
State Journal for years, She was 
educated in Cincinnati and while 
her name was a dignifled one, she 
was “Hal” to the family. She 
Jearned the printing game from the 
ground up and even wrote edl- 
torials for the paper. 

Finally her sister, 


Miss Lucy 


Gardiner, came for her sister, and | 


the carriage and four drawing up 


IN president. 


went’ Of her aunts home, an- 
nounced that lovely “Hal” Gardiner 
was golng home. When it drove 
away he mounted hie horse and 
ode after the carrlage, and over- 
aking «the four horses with his 
wn lathering under the fast ride, 
2 stopped the driver and pro- 
sed to Miss Gardiner, who ac-| 
pted him. 
Afterward when he was 26 years 
of age, he went to Columbus, and 
married her and she 
Bedford as Mrs. R. W. Thompson. 

There four of her children were 
born, the other four were born in 
Terre Haute. Mary Gardiner 
Thompson was the older, James 
William, who lived 18 months, Fred 
Schiller, Richard, who was born in 
Columbus, O.: Katie, born at the 
corner of Fourth and Wabash, 
where they lived then, and who 
lived five years; Charles Dewey, 
Virginía (Mrs. David Henry), who 
was born in 1854, and Harry, born 
in 1862. Mrs, Henry, the youngest, 


[ 


is the only surviving child and she | 
has been very ill for several months. | 


A glance at Col. Thompson's 
early history Is interesting. He was 
the son of William Mills Thompson, 
Whose first wife was Col.'s mother. 
She left four children, when she 
died at the age of twenty-nine, 
Richard was ten years old. Two 
years after the father married Miss 
Mildred Ball, the great niece of 


George Washington and the grand- 
E daughter of Charles Washington, 

his brother. 
| “She was the daughter of Burgess 

Bal, a member of Washington's 

Staff. Her first child was named 

Catherine Mildred, for the first 

wife, and mother of Colonel Thomp- 

son and herself. 

He was an intimate friend of 
Abraham Lincoln, associated with 
him in congress and afterward as 

He assisted very ma- 
| terially in the president's plan for 
the colonization of the negroes on 
the Island of Hayti following the 
civil war. 

Spanish Grants. 

This plan, while not generally 
known, was far advanced when 
Lincoln was shot. The territory 
had been purchased from the 
Spanish government, and in the old 
safety box of Col. Thompson were 
papers bearing large Spanish seals 
of scarlet tape that gave grants to 
the U. S. government to territory in 
Bayt! with mineral rights, etc., 
that would have made a home for 


¡the negro had the plan gone 
through. 
These papers came to Col. 


Thompson because he was the at- 
torney for the man who was the go- 
between for the two governments 
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#quence and gratificaticn were heard 
B also, 
M went up on the highest deck and 
and were given him in payment of alf a. i 


I medals and encouraged. 


During hi$ servíce as secretary ol 
the navy in the cabinet of Ruther- |” 
ford B. Hayes he Americanized tne | 
navy, which was manned by foreign- 
born mostly. "Let's have an Amer- 
ican navy" he said to President 
Hayes, who allowed this to take 
place. 

Col, 
from 


Thompson recruited boys 
many places, eleven went 
from Terre Haute, among whom 
were Eugene Hess, August Neu- 
kom, Jim Tulley, Elmer Garrett, 
and others, who all left the navy 
but Eugene Hess, whose life since 
that time until since the world war 
was devoted to the service of his 
country, 

The other boys are said to have 
deserted before they were tralned 
and came home to Terre Haute. 
They are all dead but Admiral Hess, 
who lives in St. Louis, and while 
not able to follow the sea in 1917, 
took up recruiting service in St, 
Louis. He re-enlisted for the 
Spanish American war and served 
throughout. He retired for the first 
time in 1881. 

These American boys were sent 
to South America, where they were 
expertly trained for the navy and 
after a time they were recalled 
home so that those who had be- 
come proficient might be given 


Building the Fleet. 


Fifteen ships enfleet landed at 
Norfolk in the evening with flags 


and banners floating. The Talla- 
poosa and the Dispatch, the presi- 
dent's and  secretary's flagships, 
joined the battleships. On the 


president's flagship were President 
and Mrs. Hayes and their children, 
Web. Rutherford Jr., Fannie, Col. 
R. W. Thompson, Secretary of State 
William M, Ewarts, a brilliant man, 
but, 1t is said, jealoug of the suc- 
cess which had been Col. Thomp- 
son's since taking over the navy. 

The bands were playing military 
alrs, the boats a blaze of lights 
with glistening guns rivaling their 
glare. 

On the Dispatch were the Misses 


Mary Gardiner and Virginia 
Thompson, Miss Hallie Law of 
Terre Haute. 

The flagship of the Atlantic 


squadron was the Pensacola, one of 
the largest boats in the navy. Ad- 
miral Harmony was in charge of 
the fleet with Captain Bowman Mc- 
Calla, The captain was still living 
two years ago, 

A big luncheon was staged the 
next day and after this the boys of 
the navy lined up on deck to re- 
ceive thelr medals. The president 
made a highly complimentary 
speech and Col. Thompson's elo- 


During this Secretary Ewarts 


| salute when L. Raney 
'to Miss Virginia Thompson (a gen- 


Hayes and Col. Thompson and the 
boys muttered, it is said, to throw 
kim overboard. z 

The Navy Salutes. 

Col. Thompson then producded 
the list of winners of međals which 
were pinned on by the president. 
Admiral Harmony, Captain McCalla 
were on the bridge while at one end 


lof the deck stood Mrs. Hayes, the 


Misses Thompson, Hallie Law and 


Fannie Hayes. They waited the gun's 
walked over 


THE COLONEL'S HOME was cut apart in 1924 and moved 
live in one part of the house at 2227 S. Center St. 


. Mr. and Mrs. Fred Cook now 
House of Photography Photo. 
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ag STRUCK OUT FOR HIMSE! Han 
"E When hardly 20 years of age, he left 
“MM the old home and struck boldy ort for 
f himself. He came to Indiana, founded 
“the Lawrence County Seminary, aai 
7? Bedford, having first stopped in Ken-| ~ 
tucky a perlod, and clerked in a store. [ae : 
After teaching some time in the acad-| 
| emy he determined to enter the mercan- | 
tile trade, and as a preparation again. 
entered as a clerk in a store. By acci-4- 
ident, while in the store he became the [2 
‘possessor of a small law library. His 
a veni for books led him to spend his 


evenings reading these law books and, 
‘before he was aware of it himself, he 
made such progress in the sndy that 
his pursuit and profession jn life had 
‘become permanently fixed. 
t ADMITTED TO THE BAR. ls 
> He was admitted to practice in 1834, j 
_ and simultaneously was elected as 2 7 
T Whig to the Indiana legislature; re- f 
“| elected in 1835 and 1836, and was then 
d elected state senator. In either of ; 
these bodies he was recognized as api 
"safe and fcarless loader, and some of the/^ 
measures he pushed to a successful is- 
* gue bave remained a part of the funda- 
mental laws of ¡ue state to this day. In 
the senate he served as president pro- © 
no tem, in place of the lieutenant governor | 
|. 7€ who had resigned. His four years’ © 
service in the state assembly had car- 
ried his reputation and knowledge ofi 
- the power to every remote district of 
the state,but as a mere politiclan he was 
- without ambition. With the expiration 
of his term as state senator he refused a 
further nominations, and the next fou 
years diligently devoted his tme to the 
“practice of law, 
“TIPPECANOF AND TYLER, TOO.” ko 
In 1840, in that stormy presidential * 
campagn of “Tippecanoe and Tyler} 
| too," he was forced to accept the posi- 
tion as elector, and here his power on 


the “stump” and with the pen were ac- 
tively at work to the delight of his ad- 
mirers and friends throughout the Un- 
ion. It was the splendors of nis cam- 
paigning in presidential. battle of 1840! 
that made him the unanimous nominee 
of his party in 1841 for congress, and as- 
sured his election. He was one of the) 
most conspicuous members of that re- 1 
“| markable body which was convened in | us 
‘| specal session by President Harrson.He M on 
met here the strongest men this coun-| 

‘| try has ever sent to its capitol. In the| ^s 
Senate were Franklin Pierce, Rufus! 7 
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COL. THOMPSON - A 
89 YEARS OLD TODAY, 


¿Terre Haute's Most Distinguished Citizen Passe 
E Another Milestone of Life Today. 


HAB | 


'A QUIET CELEBRATION OCCURS AT HIS HOME. | 


y 


J. 


| Choate, Richard H. Bayard, George Ev- |. 
«ans, John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, |^ 
James Buchanan, John J. Crittenden, 
William R. King, Willie P. Mangum |^ 
and Thomas H. Benton, and in the, 
¿| house, William P. Fessenden, Nathaniel 
$ Clifford, John Quincy Adams, Millard | | 
— - Fillmore, Henry A. Wise, R. M.T.| 
oj Hunter, Join Minor Boots, Aaron V.|- 
“Brown, Harvey M. Watterson, John | 
“White, Linn Boyd, Garrett Davis, Tom 
1 Marshall and Joshua R. Giddings. 
4 REMOVED TO TERRE HAUTE. 
“At the end of his congregessional term | 
>" he not only declined a renomination,but | 


"in order that he might have a wider | 3 


From Abroad—A Sketch of His Honorable Career— 
Many Expressions From Friends. 


Col. Thompsou's 89th birthday was | and two girls. Colonel Thompgon nowif 
celebrated today. The Colonel spent | Doing the qu survivor. ES E * 
the day quietly with his children and ¡$59 “ved many years in Washington pag 
1 T . | where she died. His youngest sister 

_} the family dinner was at Judge Henry 8 | lived and died at Louisville; his broth- | 
house adjoining. Several relatives are | er in Baltimore. His father married É 
Nio "here trom a distance. A number of con- | for his second wife a  great-niece. of! 
'gratulations wore received. The Colo- pork fisio: ate ura * ue hof 

: ; F 3 : de e o urgess Ball, who} 
nel’s birthday finds him quite | yasa distinguished soldier of the revo- | 


weak. PF: lution. To this marriage was barn p — and better field for the practice of law 

y BORN IN VIRGINIA. three children—one sister only survives ^ ~~ he removed his residence to Terre |. 
2) : nd resid j a Eu. i Ses. 
+ Gol. Thompson is 89 years old today. pas NG od b Washington, in Lou | jj |Haute, and at this strong bar he was at |. 


once one of the strongest. In 1844 hef 
was again appealed to by his Whig| 
“friends to make the sacrifice and be- 
N come one of the electors of the state. He | 
- ` did so, and as in 1840 this was followed | 
in 1847 by an election to cungress from 
the new district in which he now lived. 
Serving out his term he returned to his y 
aw office and refused a renomination. . |. 
j MET LINCOLN. 
the XXXth congress 


n 


3 ES oro do Guipepper county, Vir Col. Thompson recelved a higher edu- 
Sinia. — His father's family were Of | cation, first being thoroughly grounded 
(Scotch--Irish, and the family name on fin the fundamentals of the English | ^ — 
—7 © the mother’s side was Broadus. “Both | branches, upon which he has been dili- 
¿| families came to Virginia soon after it Bently building all his years. Hecom-| | 
was colonized.  Doth his grandfathters Menced life of that class of American 
“were soldiers in the | war of indepen- Youths who can not be deprived by cir- 
J dence. The paternal grandfather was Cumstances of a — wide and thorough 
: The colonel’s mother died @dueation, both in books,and better still 

2 knowledge of men and tnings that are 
children—two boys pihe main requisites of all intellectua 


lt was in thi E 


y 


4 


Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Thompson met, 
and cemented for life those warm feel- 
ings of friendship that had commenced 

| in the Wabash valley. They were the 
only two northern Whigs in congress | 
who voted against the proposition to 
abolish the slave trade in the District 
kaaa of Columbia. In 1849 Col. Thompson 
was appointed United States minister to 

Austria by President Taylor, but de- 
| clined; afterward he was appointed by | 


era! eol'ettor 


y the land office, and thi he also declined. 
Mr. Lincoln during hís first - term of 
office appointed Colonel Thompson 
judge of the court of claims at Washing- 
ton, a life office, but this he declined,no 
doubt chiefiy for the reason that it 
would permanently remove him from 
Indiana, and especially from Terre 
Haute, as well as the sacrifice he would 
be compelled to make in accepting the 
salary of the office in lieu of his far 

| more lucrative practice. The president 

i tendered him the position of examiner 


prompt and active in behalf of the Un- 
ion, "Camp Dick 'Thompson" was 
made at Terre Haute, and Colonel 


- Thompson appointed commandant, im 
charge of raising, drilling and forming 
the regiments and forwarding them to 


. 


ithe front. The lawa of war made it 
important, and he was made  provost 
marshal of this district. ln war as in 


; peace, the same broad national views 
distinguish his course and action, and 
there is now little doubt that it was a 
fortunate circumstance for this portion 
of the state that matters were left to 
his management. He was conserva- 
tive, just and wise, and where modera- 
tion was far better than violence, he 
was really about always the case in 
matters among neighbors and fellow 
citizens he made this felt and was a 
healthful restraining influence upon 
such madcaps as all internal wars are 

| sure to breed. 

SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
Soon after Hayes was declared elected | 
president,and inauguration day was ap- ' 
proaching Colonel Thompson was as-| 
tonished at te reception of a letter, 
asking him to name  oneof the two 
places mentioned in the cabinet that he 
would accept. Few men have been 

; more completely surprisedsat an offer of 
| Office. His first conclusion was to ac- 

| cept none. His practice now was 
much more lucrative than any office, But 
urged strongly by friends, he finally 
consented to accept that of secretary of 

ui the navy, as he jokinbly told a friend, ' 

because it would give him more “sea 
| room.” | 

A POPULAR DEMONSTRATION. | 

The many manifestations of the peo- | 


M ple of Terre Haute when his appoint- | 
ment was announced, of their loye and 
‘respect for theirold neighbor and 
friend, a great and generous libation of 
reverance, love and frisndship and one: 
of those grand exhibitions of our hu- p 
manity, where only good, tried and true ig 
men are the objects of publie expres- | 
sion. When the news became general 
there was a meeting at the opera house; |; 
an address was made to the Colonel by 
Colonel W, K. Edwards, to which he 
feelingly replied, and there is so much jf 
of the man and his views of office-hold- 5 

| ing in the opening sentence, that it. is 
i hara elvon ma 


| COL. R. W. THOMPSON, - 


a 


gee ih 


~ ‘of the Central Railroad, but this waa 
declined. a = 
| HIS CIVIL WAR RECORD. qe 
When the civil war came he. was 


| 


| 
The Grand Old Man Was Eighty-: 
Four Years Old Yesterday. 
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“| Quietly Celebrating the Day at 


Home With His Children. 


A 
"Interesting Reminiscences From 
Him About the Early Days. 


How the Town Looked When He 
Came Here in the Fall of 1843. 


‘ 


i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


j ATalk With a Gazette Writer in 
Which Many Historical Facts 
Are Brought Out. 


Col. R. W. Thompson, Terre Haute's | 
distinguished citizen, celebrated his | 
84th birthday quietly at his residenceon , 
gouth Sixth street yesterday, surrounded | 
by loving children who assisted greatly R 
in making the day a pleasant one for | 
“The Old Man Eloquent.” | 


Although there was no intention to 
celebrate the Colonel’s birthday, except | 
with a family dinner, to which Mr. and 
Mrs. Wirt, of Rockville, und Mr. and | 
Mrs. Hay, of Sullivan, were invited, the EL 
neighbors and friends of the Colonel | 
(locked down informally to see him and | 
for au hour or so crowded the spacious ! 

| parlors: A number of beautiful flowers | 

were presented to him. 

The Colonel was in his happiest mood, 
with all his faculties remarkably pre” 
served, and in the full enjoyment of hi? | 
exceptional health. He had a hearty | 
welcome for every one. | 

Last year the 83rd birthday of Col. 
Thompson was celebrated in a much | 
different way, as all newspaper readers NG 
will remember. The Colonel was then E 
at Minneapolis attending as a delegate 
the Republican national convention, 
| being one of its notable figures, and 
| the event resclved itself into a celebra- 

— tion in which the convention itself took 

part end it was Chauncey M. Depew | 
"who brought Col. Thompson forward 

and amid a storm of ap plause the great 

Indianian was pres»nted to the con- 

vention. 

A GazETTE writer lound Col. Thomp- 
Í son sitting in his library and looking 
' better than he has for sometime past — 

"nd evidentiy-in better health. The Col. wo 

fool's Pome ip his "Jyerary, | whieh hap ^ 

,/& beantiful sweep of the large trees in the Y. 

| yard. “Col. Thompson,” said the writer, | — 
“on the occasion of your 84th birthday, | 

a day on which the entire people of Terre 
Haute join in extending their congratu- 

"^| lations, 1 would like to converse with 

you awhile on your reminiscenses of 
| eariy Terre Haute, as to the town asit | 

was when you first came here, the people | 

- living here then, and generally concern- 
> ing the early days.” | 

X ing the early days. 

The Colonel smiled as he said: “Well, 
Ido know a good deal, perhaps, ot the 
early days of Terre Haute. Itis a mere 
matter of trying to recollect what I do ; 
know." 

The Colonel lit the ever-present cigar 
and fixed bimseli Si in hia 
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' 
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A i f 
| easy chair. “When I first caine to Terre 
|! Haute," said he, “in the fall of 1843 this 
| town bad perhaps 1,500 or 2,000 popu- 

lation. I can’t of course say accurately 
| now, but that is my guess. The whole 
|town was centered about the court 


‘house equare, which wasin the same | 


| place as itis now. In the center ci the 
square was the old brick two story 
court house which later became unsafe 
and had to betorn down. The north 


side of the public square was the princi- | 


pal business section of tbe city. There | 
most of the business of the town was |) 


| transacted. 


| “The west side was also a good busi- ' 


| ness side, but not so good as the north 
side. Thesouth side was taken up by 
the old State Bank, which is still stand- 
ing. On the east side there was nothing 
especial that I can remember now. The 
Town Hall waslaterou the west side about 
where the old County Treasurer's office 
was located and many a time 1 have 
played ball up against it on 
àa  “#unrmer evening. Third street, 
or Market street, as it was then known, 
was the next important street, 

“When I came nerein'43 1 livedina 
house that stood at the corner of Fourth 
and Ohio where the drug store is now. 
It was a two story irame. The Chad- 
wick house was then standing just where 
it is now, just” west of where I 
lived then and irom the Chad wick house, 
which was then occupied by Charles 
Groverman, Mrs. Bluke's brother, to the 
corner down on Third there was no 
other house till the Johuson place at 
the southeast corner of Third and Ohio 
was reached. Johnson was Riley Mc- 
Keen’s father-in-law. Mv law office T 
had then at the southwest corner of 
Third &nd Ohio street in what is known 
now as the Sparks building. Ilived at 
Fourth and Onio a year or such a mat- 
ter and then I moved up to the south- 
west corner of Fourth and Main, where 
Myers Bros.” store staads now, in a twi 
story brick that stood there 
Around the yard at that corner was : 
highfence. That yard I planted in garde: 
while Llived there in 1844 or 1845. 
From there I moved back to Fourth 
and Obio where I had been before and it 
was while I was living there that I was 
elected to Congress. I had previously 
been to Congress when I lived at Bed- 
ford and Vigo county wasin my dia- 
trict both times. I was in Congress but 
the two” times, as 1 declined renomina- 
tion, having had enough of congression- 
al life. 

“The National Road House," continued 
the Colonel, “was another place where I 
lived, or rather boarded, in those days. 
It was kept hy a man named Munson 
and stands just where it does now—out 
on Main street near Eleventh. Jt is the 
same building. It was, in the forties, a 
largeand fashionable boarding house, 
but it was, of course, yery far out. Lt 
I remember correctly, there was 
no house on Ale easc between the Nai- 
ional Road House and the Gilberts and , 
there was no house on the west till vou : 
came to the Prairie House, now the ! 
Terre Haute. The Spinning Wheel cor- 
ner was where the Opera House standa ; 
now and it was buil& while I lived in | 


the Warren house across the street. At 
that time there were only a few one story 
wooden buildings between Third and 
Fourth on the north eide and in one of 
them George W. Langworthy kept a 
general dry goods store. Bill Tuell 
came here to clerk ina Langworthy 8 
store. 

“When I lived at Fourth and Ohio tha 
Univerealist church was across the street 
where the Patton meat store is now. I 
remember well that Mrs. Lange and Mrs. 
Madison were both members of it and 
very regular attendants. The Catholic 
stood alone just where it is now on Fifth 
betweon Main and Ohio and was the 
same brick building it is now. The pas- 
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Tot tne Camper ga 

e: Col, J hom psoh and - 
f 1 hr A 
Tag Wright. aye. 


In Col Thorn pson'e interview with the 
| Gazette hd ep-ake of his congressional 
EL c E Tf > [T1 n r W. n 
~ | campaiga against Joe" Wrgat. ri 


Laag of this campaign J. H. Beadle re- 


eently suid: 
The “Tall Sycamore of the Wabaah,” 


aa Hon. D. W, Vuoruees ig called, 18 UL- 
questionably toe moust prominent ot 
| utuve pulluiciaus here, but be 1s still to» 
Young uuu acuve ror me to write bis bis 
—|'ory, Tae veteran ot the city 18 Des 
2 Thumpson, as weaffect ouately Cali bun, 
who was a great wan at tiree widely 
| separated epochs. After beg a Very 

ugted Whip co gressivan in the days OF | 
| Jackson, Van Buren aua Tsicr be wasiu 
| reuiemenut lur years, reapueared bud- 
; denly us a power duiiug the war, ana 
gam neub--Into retirement ouly lo 
emerge for the third and last time as 
| President Hayes secretary of the navy | 
| —luceuous y called tue “Ancient Man- 
| ner ol ihe Waves”? Oue of the most 
| pleaging memories oi my boyhoou in 
| that of seoug bis refined and £ecuolarly 
> plače m the euurt room and at tue p siti- | 
¿Col mestivza and at the Just state Cou- 
> ventivu l attended th tlace euo wed ue 
I first beard o 


WHF Siuglua: 


+ 
" Getout of the way. you Polk root pizen, n | 
| You can't hurt Clay nor Frelinghuysen ee FT 
Wmen was toought to b-a wonderfui = | 
athicvemient.in Tuy u — is roye Wot w o 
¡189 days, And the last time ne did " j 
beta worku our county his canvas a | 


| Raily round tie flag, boys, rally once Again, 3 
| Shoutin, the batue cry of Freedom! Es 
In the year of 1844 Colonel Thompson 
* ¿Aud his oppouenb canvassed Our county 
- (Parke). The campaigu began early iu 
r3 | April. Lne air was red vot by June lat, | 
a PM never giuce—no, not even intho | 
Ld dakest days cf the civil wAr—nave the 
fury and bitterness been excelled. 
Though not quite tive years old at.the 
time, it deens to me that I remember it 
\well selection day drew uigh busi- 
ness was practically suspended, During 
iwo or threes months the party pa- 
pers were Venomous toa degree that | 
would rot now he tolerated, and their 
solumus were spattered all over with | 
Lauch pura es as "the God defying geouu- 
drel who edita the Sentinil,” “the infidel 
blasshemer who altacka Methodist | 
Preachers,’ elc. and the Whig paprre |o. - 
bad vo other title for Hon, d«8 phr A. ka 
Wrigli:—ulterward governor and United | 
(estes Dam BR er ta Pruseiz-tbau ‘Waly 
Le,” Oss Democratic paper had au] 
| urname ta! border representing dendi. 
coons (Whg) hanging in testoun by 


tr 


| 


4 


On June 10, 1885, Uol. Tbompso: = 


i ; ) g an after dinner in h 
b s 3 s er smoke 
| erred in this «tate 101819, Isis ine Vin library, while he relat , 8m in hie 
-"eenne& Weste:n un. TI have put bad imo toh , elates his experiences, 


{diug where the op.ra House vow stand nor 


| ner buiit by Jno. 


| all exeept around the square. 


; wurld aud recalled the early mode of travel. 


| tested hir endurance.” 


| auy part of this country lu concluding he said || 


‘not do much more. 
'perious law soon to lay down the implementa | 


| COL. THOMPSON 
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T 
in my Land a Cop ? nak Nai Bu t 


just about the mos i mm 
uginable t deigita thing ha- 
9 telk was fuil of- nleasantry and it! 
1 was full of feeling, too. “There im a Ca 
1 a! Po APO ip Arce ge hiai which the | 
olonel plainly felé and whi no E 
¡heard him felt Bio; D | 
in his treatment of the presidente of the | 
| Past, many of whom he strongly opposed | 
| politically, he showed a most charitable! 
sand gonerone endeavor to dag) jastiwakma.. 
fatrly,aye,more than that,he mudo especial | 
‘effort to seek out their strong points of | 
a character, and to commend them for the i 
virtues they possessed,throwing the broad | 
mantle of charity gently over their faults. 
| And when he dwelt on the patriot- 


learu from thy cdvertisementa. wh tiba peo- 
pe ere doing tee then buti uotice tata 
wcenly mail is aivertived «hat was turce uays 
in gorug to Browstowu inthis siate. Tha: 
Wes tne Couditi u fiff.irs then and the fact 
is exceedingly suxgestive,'' The Colonel | 
toen sinted the diff vence between the man- 
Der uf the early swtle.went ol this C utiueus 
and that cf the vouutries of the ad wordy, Ia 
ancient times peoples moved iu mass eonquer- 
lug weaker tribes. Heretbe early kel rs 
alce rom ali pars ofthe world an: almost 
every section in the United States was repre- 


senied. 
here," stated the 


"When I camo 
spenker, “forty ye rs ago, there was no build- 


any between the corner opposi'e aud the Tere 
Haute House. The old zpinnisg Wheel cor- 
Reynard & W. od was con- 
there Was Lo business at 
Mr, Farrington 
lived in the south part of the city ani it was 


sidered - marvel. | 
i 
r 
[| 


il gousidered a long waye out, Charley Nobl ‘ism of Jackson, the industry of 
was clerk ofthe court and Ng will temmbor Polk, the elegant courtesy of 
how we used to gatber to seuss poliries and | 

il religion and how we used to settle affair oi Buohaanan, the approachableness of 


| the warm hearted Lincoln and the ster- 
ling honesty and high purpose of many of 
[the presidente, his audience could not fail 


the nation over asain almost «very day Good d Pa 
pto feel how many of these great virtues 


nature, not always observable now, prevalied, J 
Toe men wao settlei Terre Haute wera 
full of enterprise but they bave nearly all 
passed AWay.- Ahere is not now living a min- 
ister or a lawyer stili practiciuy his professio 

who was here at thet timo." Here som: one 
practicing law hut 


L 
thefine old gentleman who ddreased | 
them possesses and how beautifully in| 


| suid Harvey Seot was still E A | 
| ihe Colonel re lied, ‘Scot’ came iung after | Jhisown life has a christian oparacter | 
that for be stucited law with me." “Thera E | boen exemplified. 
was’ Baid thespeaker r suming, “no mail + 


When he had concluded the usual dis- 


T. | 


except a weekly one, until at length the gov- 


ernment ` sentit out with boys, who Toia : | cussion was dispensed with; nut because: 
hovdebauie- "ell “miles Mir. um | — lit was late, “for the talk concluded at! 
and later on w ^ $ Y. KEW we Y " Y 
gos the idea that ‘terre Heute amousted to half past nine o'clock, but because it was 1 
sometbing aud we got about to devise a achem the feeling of all that nothing more could. Te 
AUDI pw. P T | AG ala os epigr 

| Wabash and Ene Canai which.is omitied here... | mar the beauty and the symmetry of the 

} for want of space., He alsoepokeot the open: Y address just finished. 
ingot tie forre Haute aud Richhumd road £ While the long-hand report which fol- | 


through tne efforts of Chalucey Bosa This 


PRS a 
cuuected the Prairie City with the rest ol the lows imperfectly gives the Oolonel’s exact | 


'lauguuge, for he is euch a master of elə- | 
gantdiction that nothing but a verbatim | 
report would be adequate for that, it ia 
hoped that what he said is in substance 
faithfully reproduced. He said: “When I] 
received the invitation from Mr. Carpon- 

|ter-to relate to the club my recollections | 


“The firat three times I came west.” said he, |. 
‘was ouhorseback andl have mada thetrip m] 
ina stage twenty-five orthirty tim:s. Such 

jourueys taxed one's. courage and certa nig | 


Improvements begun and were rapidly pros- | 
ecuted alter the railroad was op ed. In 1841 
he had cultivated a garden on Fuurth street 


hetween Main an Ohio asd it was the best | i 8 ] 
aarden be had ever nad. He Beliewad (Halt bo lag the i presidente ba felt 1 and 
vivy now had 30,030 of as inteligent, moral, | o yet, some embarrasement; not 


refined and cultivated people as there are in 


that I could not speuk to any of you 
at ease on this subject but chiefly from 
the fact that the inyitation embraced: ck 


| 
| 
that there were many older settlers han him- | 
¡of the presidents I have seen, When 
| 
| 
| 


self in the sud ence and he thought it best th £ | 
they should speak. ^'leall myself a youn 
h 


man" raid the Colonel “in comparison wit 
these old fellows around here.” (Liught»r.) 
For tbe hardeh pa we have endured is isa 
comforting reflection that We tnüusmit the 
fruits of our abor to our children. We cau 
We are forced by an im- 


.| remember that there have boen bat twen- | 
ty-one presidents and vice-presidente j 
who have become presidents since they 
- foundation of this government end tim N 
"a 1 HAVE BEEN NINEYEEN OF THEM, 
f ji bardly know whers to begin pr where 
: itu stop. Ikno" no one in tha United, 
d a States who has seen so many of the pres-' 
e © dents, I know ono gentieman who had | 
¡ B801 the same Den that I have, but be is 
¡now desd. O%course I must not be ex- | 
. Ppected tospeak of them in connection | 
| with thé great questions with which tbair') 
f ad Dh istrations were associated, because f 
¿Favre is associated with that much earn- | 
est and bitter party feeling. 


I SAW JEFFERSON 


oflsborand p epare Ourse ves [nr a still ad- 
vancing stage of civilization when wetoo, 
shall have passed beyund the tide. 


pr <- 


t 


e 


Remin-; 


He Gives Personai 
iscences of All the Presi- 
denis Except Two, 


y 


'held lastnight in Judge Mack's office. | 


on 


the Ais, pad the common phrase of that KS el "i in 182F. He was an old man! 
sicefor Cold] Thompson was "Oi!y LN TOS ES $ | then. He was able to move) 
j UN y lok ?? / 2 f * | 3 " à F 5 M 
o eres Dee Mar aer ol gamie] 9) An Experience Which no Other Liv. Jaboutbut it was with groat aficalty. 1| 
í NA pr. T 1 A: ing Man Can Relate 1 ¿yes unable to form an opinion from bisi 
' ON: EN, spd - ssBppearance at that time of the kind of 
È | COL. THOMPSON. aie, | La 1 hi Je Dan ho had besa SEDI chay hi ES in- | 
NI. Wo A wl um F {cated his courageous character. ran R 
|| Gis Remarkes B.fors the old Sett- | The members of the Terre Haute Liter- d alfa miie to ses him. He lived at Mon- 
3 | lers un 1885. ] Si ary Society will never forget the session — —[ticello which was buta few miles from ls 
| | Oharlotteville where I happened to be. I | ion 


thus addressed un uld settlers. meeting 
Bethe Opera CUBE 


rf 
Athafpattien o'clock Capt. Hrok called | 
f ihe meeting to oder eud Gol. Thompson fo 
| Mala nu Aresu. ue said there wa suisdog 
© ferso in tag, world iban to wisle: d the pereu- 
| ple &ud be 8upposed the nudleute @eltip lu 
E papers th tbe wouid iassa speech woulu 
jexpec One, whereas n. thing was tu tuer from 
3 tüe bruto, Tola 18 Ove ui UCCURTO 8. Which eX- 
j excited the eT@atesti terestin bis mind "Ther. 
“eutm y vf ua lett,’ :ontiaue: tue Cor 
nel “and we whose called oid se tlers are 
ablo to reed a large nuiber of recoilectlons | 
of waich the peuple oi ihis day have uo re- | 
mémurauce Whuleyer. A friend PTS just 


| 


£4 


/ secretary, communicated to Col. Thcmp-; 
\son the desire of the clab to have a paper 


. Jar charm 


| 
i1 


was a boy and Iran to see him for 
| feared it would be my last opportunity, 
; and thie was the onse. That 
_ Jefferson was a great man no one will 
; deny, thathe had much to do with all 
‘the great questions which have vitally 
interested the country all must agree. | 
|T have been strongly impressed with one | 
lides regarding him. Tbe purchase of | 
_ {Louisiana was unfortunatein one respect. | 
- “He, himself, had declared repeatedly the | — 
‘belief that the constitution of the orig- 
‘inal thirteen colonies gave no power to | 
féurchage new territory, and yet he did | 


A few daya ago Mr, Carpenter, the | + 


Dom bim. ‘the ColoneI ^; mptly redu 
sponded with a promise to give his ~ 
recollections of the presidente. He had 
no notes and, while he stood up to talk, — 
what he said in no manner, excupt at the. 


close, resembled a spasch. The tone was 
conversational and there was the peon- 


which the Colonel poasesses of | 
"or a v aon ; 


mat . “Uy a] 
à { a 


, i25 M 
decido. Adams succeeded in getting pa 4 but a very great man. He possessed 
= Kentucky and was M s : There man ns A COURAGE IN RARE DEGREE 
Ex. much feeling at the time and 1b: #9 à ill pak didus here the 
| was claimed to have veen the result of a gand while 1 wi a dedo anand 
"bargain wito Henry Clay, by which if sid party questions which agitate e ti 
Clay turned his state over to Adame, he P d - I will say that he demonstrated his ab- 
was to ba made Secretary Ay State. Hej z | golute fitness for the position he ocoupied 
was made secretary and ibis gave new ? E. alio omen: 
confirmation to the suspicion. ‘This “bar. "À | in the great eda joan r Pi ac M 
gain” made the issue for the next four | He posses:e lg and g o inn 
veara and at the succeeding contest Jack- | noble qualities. I have never kno m 
E was elected. ES 1 park rm was his diss ume reg aroy : 
i y | l A dama was ONG o dj 
© Isaw Jaozson first in 1827 at a large | men wa hare evar had, bat he possessed | 
4 C | us 
M . E 
+ 
j 
on = im ? E 
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[make tke Louisiana purchase and | 
he did it without the amendment 
to4teeonstitution which he suggested. f 
The people of the Obio valley insisted on 
jan outlet to the gulf, and as Bonaparte 
was in pressing need of money, and wili- 
ing to sell, the purchase was made, and f 
Louisiana became a part of Indiana. 
While it was a grand thing for the coun- | 
tfy it. waa unfortunate from the fact that | 
it.mds an act done without the authority 
ofXhe constitution, and thus formed a 
precedent. 

Jeffereon was a man of exceptional iu- 
telleot. I think great injustice has been | 
done him in severe! particulars. I know | 
of notning tbat justifies the charge that | 
he was an infidel. He was what we | 
would now call a Unitarian; or if he had |. 

F | lived in the fourth century, an Arion. ja ; 
The most severe assaults against him 


— 


t hes. 


> 
it 
hs 


were made in his own state by the Wash-| .— 
ingtonians or Federalists, When I| * 
saw him he was one of R 
the few men left wko were! 


connected with the Revolutionary period. 
I remember as perfectis. his personal ap- 
pearance asif I had seen him only yes:| P 
terday. He was dressed in Kentucky ig 
jeans, for he was a very plain man, und y 
he was then so old and feeble that | 
he could not get into his carriage with- | . 
out assistance. ^ 


MADISON, / 

The place where I lived was buta few, 
¡miles from Madison's home. There was & | 
most marked difference between the two | 


men Jefferson possessed great power of | 
will;Madison was mild sud gentle. Jeffer. 
Bon was prepared atalltimes to batt!e with 
all bis adversaries; Madison preferred 
compromiso. 
, Monroe I saw frequently. He lived 
‘about as far on one side from my home | 
as Madison did on the other and be often | 
passed through our place. | He | Bi 
» never impressed me as the eq&™% of either. 
- “Madison or Jeffarson, nor really, in fact, | 
as a very great man. Ali three of these 
men belonged to the Revolutionary per- | 
iod. LM 


A a 


E 
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This biings one down to 
INO. QUENCY ADAMS. 
He waa, taking him altogether, one of 
the most remarkable man I have ever 
‘known. He wae, perhaps, the most learn- 
ed and scholarly man we have ever had 
‘in the presidency. He was thoroughly 
well eqnipped—a great statesman and 
yet he lacked the eseentials of populari- 
ty. He had no geniality, no magnetiam, 
but was cold, pblegmatic, perfectly in- 
different except when aroused. Hecould 
be excited in a single moment, In the 
ghortec* space he could be both gantle as 
«lamb and as fierce as a lion. No man 
| ever wished to attack him more than jo” 
| twice, if so often. pr” 
| Atthattime there were four candi- 

| dntes for the presidency, Adams, Craw- 
| forá, Clay and General Jackson. All 
| were then known as Republicana and 
' there were no questions on which they | 

purticulsrly differed. The election was 
not by the people and ss none had a 
gufficient number of electoral votes to 
Y elect, the contest was taken to Congress 
and depended on the vote of Kentucky to 


D 


ai, 


celebration held nt Nas 
_impressed_by him in an extraordinary | - 
1:5 degree. > ! 
—T1eo0Ring man; tall but not portly and he 


a 


y 
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pas 


ae 
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^ L| was| 


He was en exceptionally. fine 


sat on his borse as gracefully as any man 
"you ever saw. He rodea superb borse. 
YI saw bim next at Wesbington where I 
rode on horse back to see him inaugura- | 
ted. That was the only way to go unless 

| you walked ns there were no stages then 
through the county where I lived. 

- 1 WLile at Washington I got somewhat on | 
| the inside of the conquoring party. I 
| did not start outon thatside, but my 


“| Lned hearda great deal about” “Ola 


terrible man. When we started to go my 


ing truant. I bave been trying to 


make a Democrat out of him, but kof i 


|seems to be for Olay. Then I thought 
į my time had come. If there is such a 
i thing as bavicg one's hair stand on end I 
believe mine must have done so. 
son started toward me and said, ‘My son, 
4 E have no other advice to give you except 
to say, always think for yourself. 1 took 
his advice and I have been doing so ever 
aiucu. 
| I HAVE ALWAYS LIKED JAOKSON 
‘for what-he said to me. He possessed 
those high qualities which make a men 
(invaluable. Of course I disagreed with 
him, but I have never been induced to 


underestimate him. I do not think bel 


has recaived full credit for his ability. 
I' think he was a very great 
man, not educated highly, but. filled 
4with a great purpose to advance 


| the interests of his country. I do not 
| tbink he has heen fully credited with) 
' what he accomplishad, ' — ped 
+ Tito erid by way of détrnotion" that his | 

inaugural and other estate papers were 


not written by hia, but it was also said f 


that Weshington’s farewell address was 
written by Hamilton and that Madison 
did not write the Constitution, and yet 
whether they did the clerical work or not, | 
thes» men are entitled to the great ideas || 
contained in their immortal documenta. | 


But Jackson did write his famous inau- |. 
nr After his death there came into ¢ 
A my hands a great deal of correspondence || 


^gural. 


4 ot Jackson and Caes with my wife's father. 
JI read ali of it and es it was marked con- 
Nf lential I have always so treated it, bv.t 
| that question of the inaugural address 
was discussed in it and it was olearly 
shown thnt before he left the Hermitage 


own hand. Eastern men had the same 
| idas then they still have that western 
Í men cannet write ionugurale and they 
saggested to him tbat 
could write one for him. Jackson, in his 
plain way, said “well, here is mine, take 
it and write another and return both of 
them. I can then tell you which one 1 
will read.” 

They did so an 


d submitted an in-| 


A 


own. With the exception of ono or two 
| lines it remains today exactly asit was 
| written by Jackson before he left The 
4 Hermitage. 

1 gural you wi 
paper cou!d not have b 


ll agree with me that such a” 
een written by any 


i 
mw 
Ts pan. 


A 


LR 


X 


L| tether did. He took me with him to the | 
4 White House to see President Jackson, |" 


Hickory” end I thought hemust bea raba 


father seid “myson here has been play- f 


Jack- Po 


SA 


"Ng 774 weutto Adams and demanded salistac- 


Jacksor wrote bis inaugural with his x 


they | 


augural, but Jackson coolly read his | 


If you wil read that inau- | 


D 


£3 “ang f i 
^ va > ae DOM 4 
d | no especially warm friends. He grappled 
—,no men to him with books of steel; he | 
| had the confidence of nobody aid nobody | 
had his confidence. He sat at-hia desk 
day after day working likea draymus. 
Though apparently the coldest and most 
indifferent of men he wes made of the). 
| mostirflammnble material of any man |. 
who ever lived. I saw him when he al 
died and he died just os ho had lived, 1 
ready to fight any body or Anything.” b eng 
The Colonel then related an anecdote of | 
| Adams which occurred when a question | 
des E wk suffraga was being discussed. Adams! 
o. moved to strike out the word “white” in| 
: ge a bill to grant suffrage to every white 
2) male citizen. Be said ‘What do you da 
5) mena by the word negro? Is it a man oie! 
i J with dark skin? Why I see here | 7 
j among you men whose skins are darker 8 rf 
| than those of negrces in Massachusetts! 
os wbo vote for me. b > 
—4 _ “He looked straight at me” said the! - 
» | Colonel “and as my skin was pretty dark fa 
|| then £ winced, but there were two other’ 
men present whose faces were darker | 
than mine—Pendieton and Evarts. 1 


. y 


M 


Y 


a, 


nmm 

ja à tion ard he said: ‘You are entitled to it, | 
but I think Pendleton and Evarts en-| 

y titled to the first chance.’ I relate this, 

j | story to show that Adams could be play- 

# | ful at times and yet he was capable of 

pi | displaying the hatred and malice of aj... 

‘| tiger. 1 

Ft Atter Jackson came Van Buren. Van 

4 Buren 


WOULDN'T STAND TIBD. 


4 tbe bridle. He was simply a politician 
dand Lis cdministration was a tumul- 


Pah ai 


£ 


L 


tuous one, He thought he coal. strut 
y about in Jackson's shoes but he fàil and] - 
“when he did so he disappeared from 


(Sight. After him came Harrison who! 
' was elected on the second contest hn. 
Ing been beaten by Jackson in 1836. He 


D 
v 


was not in office long enough to demon- 

|. 7 strate what his administration would 
[A have been, Tyler became the president. 
M ni It was Tippecanoe, and Tyler too. He| 
“| blasted the prospects of our party but he 


a 


| was a pretty good man. He did not al- 
| ways keep his promises, know that 
because he broke some with me. He 
was a royateriny fellow and „A 


COULD OUT-S WEAR 
any man you ever mat, aud he could en- 
©} joy a joke. Hehad a pair of shoes made! 
& | at the penitentiary and when he met. 
"a Dade—the superintendsnt, he said: “I | 

am going to throw those shoes away. © 
They are not fit for a gentlemun to wear. 


Ld 


4 


$ 


o 
+ Did not you say your meu conld make a | 4 
“| gentleman'a Shoes?" “No'”replied Dade, | 
> | “that was not the bargain. I said we 
: mak could make shoes for Jno. Tyler.” - d 
Je AE 6 w53 the flrat' vios-presideut made e 
| NA president. We called him president but | 
* [donot believe a vice-president is really | 5 
the president, but only aoting prasi- : 
|" “dent. However, all conceded that ha!" 


I 


“| was president except Adams. 
SB i POLK CAME NEXT, 
|. He wasa hard-working, honest man 
24 who killad himzelt with ovar-work Hə" 
meant to have the administrative affairs 
of tke country conducted right. He was 
too painstaking in regard to small things 
| and in that way he killed himself. I do 
| notkuow that he did more work thau 
| Cleveland, but then he was a differni 
»dsorha, a mav, He hed not Cl my 
fine physique. He made a` partisan ad- 
= | ministration, but there were many quot- 
3 tions then which excited party feeling. 
25 He left with a good reputation as a man 
+ of uprightness and integrity. 
aj FOLLOWING HIM CAME TAYLOR 


» EL 
in 


Er 


* 


| who was not a great man atall;in fact 
calibre than any other man| 
Pr Pee A 


A 


he had less 


- 


* d = NG E 
we have had, but he was, DARE 


£ 


ES 


A = be a : 28 FA r ya E ; 
"Tv i Aes = M £ ES 
ends plump, affectionate wife worth $50,000 to Ves pranch or the concer 
y 


reducing his" 
| left bim, he said: Ea 


| simple as a child. 1 remember once. as IE |any man who loves her: then he has a - when, after voluntarily, 
à = curly haired, bright little girl, who looke C ‘own salary for services, he re tired and 
“Thompson what do they think of us?” [like her mother, worth $24 999.30; a tine “| returned to his home and friends 


Ka ! 
| meaning the administration. | boy worth the same, a table worth 25c. | T Terre Haute . He served, 

~ Í replied that the people thought he ink stand 100, pocket knife 5c, and, over -3 as judge in the Circuit court, L 
"was all right but they said that Clayton dnd above all that, he has ia one corner | | having been appointed by the governor, | | 


“had promised more offices than there “of his office a great big rat hole worth but refused an election at the end a 
à 1. í LM doking into.’ i ointment was by 
"a as at PN aya tell Olayton that.” ^ Tewa Beo as in 1867 to the High | 
“Why don’t you?” I suid. | i$ worth looking into, all right.” 7008 teenth Judicial circuit of Indiana. He " 
“Oh,” suid the President, “he will take ^ “It was”, added the Colonel, ir” “O was appointed internal revenue collet- pe « 
it from you but he will not from me." afterward secured the c sim ! y tor, and served a term in that office. 
8 


- | [“Well,” said the claimant, “if my case 


E S 


. Fillmore was an ordinary debater, Ba -- | The only timo Pro y ever detente A - 
¿be was a very sensible man. [His ad- | ed was when he cought +m appointmsn = 
ministration Mods marked by indu try and ~~ as land commissioner. He was poor and i A GOOD LETTER FROM AN OLD 
indefatigability. He pussessed (the con- 5 was just out ot Oongress and feeling - SOLDIER. 
fidence of the country. | NA rusty at thadaw feared he could not com- | ^ I served three years in the 19th Iowa 
The election of Pierce might hyve been Prete withAhe lawyers at Springfield. Ha | infantry during the Rebellion and was | 
¡expected to quiet the sectivnal7feeling, failed to get the place. Had he succeed- su E r of War for ten months during 
^j but it did not. He was one of the most | e38 would have vegetated at Waching- la prince ay Dien DEED 
^| courteous and elegant gentlemen I have ton and never become President, l which t He. a ied do md Ru 
| ever known, but he possessed no great “The others" added the Colonel” are | l diarrhoea, I am p ER. A s 

ability. Grant, Hayes etc. too modern to talk | | boys who are fum had mba D” 

X predicted his election several years about now.” | the south-land that 1 ad DENT 
before his nomination snd after bis elec- Thus you will observe that I have i lain's Colle, Cholera an ¿Dlarricca a 
tion he asked aro abong it and said, “what ' seen nineteen out of twenty-one including jp at five ween Hung code PA 
in the name of God did you see about me he vice presia ite Or corras (t 18 impus- | rades wo : E 

; E H UE O! AA a j le of it with you and you will 
that indaced you to predict that? ‘sible for oneto deseribe the institutions X pie a pote on Aa! “Have Quid 


| thai baye growu out Sy ae tap NA abi for it. James E. Houghjand, Pension At- 


E i ver n period of one hun- | i 
bU eS a remarkable pa iad) 3 |«orriey, Eldon. Jowa, Late Corp. Co. E, 


va Infantry. 
y d has ever known—not only for | 19th Iowa ng 
j a ares upon us, but because of ite iu- 5 ? FOR YOUR WIFE AND BABE. 


tho purity of popular govern- k Ii you have a wife and babe you will: 
ANDO pa Anea the millions Lilt | | ne interested in the recommendation of == 
who will come after us. , 71 1 a. A. Marple, Assistant Post Master, Co- 
'V£hesegreatmed have endeavored ro loma, Mo. “I take pleasure in recom 
preserve this virgin soil of ours for a Sal mending Chamberlain’s Cough Reme y 
| the occupancy of _ the people to the public. My wife and babe ae 
| who are true to its institutions. It these kang used it and it never falls to cure be 
institutions are destroyed the world will worst cough. It is mild and pleasant te 


F 


Next came Buchanan. He was not 
an orator in the strict sense of the word 
and yet be spoke with great ability. He 
could not be compared with Clay or 
Harrien ar thong mos, bat for clear tea- 
soning he had few superiore. I think su! 
injustica has eon done him ia charging 
that be intended to give encouragement 
to the secessionists. They did derive en- | 
couragement from his administraiion, 
but he did not meau they should. He 
' was not a man of decision or courage and 
he was bulldozed, to use a slang expres- 


= olor R “be turned backward, but if allowed to q 
ki “Antang: aie A ha engadote, Jud stand they will compel the nations of d. m 
A E race m anan's lao ih Cl ) earth to recognize that only by popular j 
" ge 1n (e putans rm dis government can the iuterests of mankind t 


_ Buohanan's motives were impeached un- 
fairly. He was a very courteoas, elegant 
gentleman. His appearance was made 
peculiar, but the fact was that gí8 eye 
p partly closed through the loss of a 
] lid. hy 
| Then there came a period of time-you 
| all know about as well as I—the tima sof 
| Lincoln and Grant. I could 
TALK ABOUT LINCOLN ALL NIGHT, 
z | and then not exhaust the subject by any 
“| means. I knew bim very well. Our con- 
gressienal districts were noi very far t 
apart. We agreed on nearly everything | 
and were often together. He was a curi 
| ous fellow and one of the most awkward 
men I ever saw. I remember at one of 
the Washington receptions, when be was 
¡in Congress, reeing him sitting on a 
~~ square stool with his long legs mcat cora- 
ES ically wound round it, talking to a 
lady. Everybody noticed his posi-' 
|tion and was amused. { afterward 
> asked the lady what ghe 
| | thought of bim and sbe said: ʻI have seen 


M 


d a great many of you congressmen, but 


be advabiced. 7 : + d 
When I look back over the period of T^ 

time that bas elapsed since my career be- © 

gan and think of thes» men I have, w 

known who are all gone now, leaving me 4 

entirely alone, end with my own race isi 


re 


down to my final sleep, it is plessant to a 
these men and that has been io pressrve y 
out of the members of the state legisla- WG 


feel that however much politie'ans have! " d E 
, LJ 
intact the institutions of tbe nation. IF ] 
ture whoserved when 1 did. While lm. = Wa nod 
have seen all these party wravgles, and — BSL 
> 


almost run and knowing I &hall soon lie — —— 
is but one chief wish which has animated 

| are left of those who served in Congress — — MS. 
with me and not.a single one survives E. - 
solation of knowing that [ have treated | | 


disputed about the miserable cflices there 
feel that I am alone. Not twenty merto 
have participated in them,I have the con-) SS ME 
all of there great men with tbe corsidera- R (a Aa NY 
‘| tion to which Ithiak thay will ba rə- 

| corded when their history comes to be 
written. Thara is not one of them from 
whose remos? L wonld nbi. ei 


id -— 


“AN DONÉST SECREARY. 
3 ‘His administration of the office of sec- | 
L retary of the navy was exactly what his | 
riends knew it would be, and added to 
his national fame as an executive and as 


Jan official without fear and without re- 
proach. In 1879 he turnd back into the 
the national treasury 51,500,000 which | 
he had saved out of the appropriations | 
for hís department. He retired from the 
navy in the latter part of 1880 to accept 
the position of chairman of the Ameri- | 
- can department of the Panama Canal 
Company, upon the same salary as that 
"of the projector o1 the canal, M . Lesseps. 
t 4 | In the positlon he purchased the Pana- 
tbis story: “Price was an impecunious ma Railroad, and some of the rolling 
lawyer who had no practice and conclud.! “UU stock of the road he purchased of the| j 
|} ea to go into merchandizing. He asked |. car shops in Terre Haute. He continued h S eH 
for credit of the wholesalers and they | $i in this important position until the Een! AN "A 
wrote out to bis town to learn his finsn- office of president and purchasing agent! “- Pia 
e: The man addressed re- | was divided, which he realized was in-| 
pic fa c vut d Peasin the epee of tha Sen 


he knows more than all of you.’ He had 4 
probably fascinated her with his stories. 
E He knew more of them than any man i T 
“o | ever saw. f 
| remember one night when I was 
| with him a man who had a large claim 
| against the. government banded him 
JE some papers. Lincoln had looked into 
Bb. tia matter some and eaid he would | 
| finish the inspection of the papers the 
| next day. 
4 “Mr. President wbatdo you think of 
| my case?” asked the mun who, was quite 
~ solicitous to know what the prospect 
4 wa8. 
| "Your case reminds one of Jim Price's 
rat hole," ssid Lincoln; and then he told 
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Thompson, Voorhees: historic political names 


Fauna 


by Frances E. Hughes 


In the political history of Terre Haute in 
the 19th Century, the names of two men 
seem to predominate. 

One was Richard Wigginton Thompson, 
a Whig and later Republican, and the other 
was Daniel W, Voorhees, a Democrat. 

Thompson won the distinction of becom- 
ing Secretary of the Navy in the Cabinet of 
President Rutherford B. Hayes in 1877. 

Voorhees, known as “The Tall Sycamore 
of the Wabash,” was one of the most 
famous of American orators of his day who 
served in Congress for 29 years, nine in the 
House of Representatives and 20 in the 
Senate. 

Thompson was born June 9, 1809, near 
Culpeper Court House, Culpeper County, 
Va., the eldest son of William M. and 
Katherine Broadus Thompson. 

He moved to Louisville, Ky., in 1831, and 
clerked in a store there for awhile before 
moving to Lawrence County, Ind., where he 
taught school, first in a private school and 
then as principal of the Lawrence County 
Seminary. In 1833, he started to study law. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1834 and 
began practice in Bedford, Lawrence 
County. 

Almost immediately, he entered politics 
and in August of 1834, he was elected a 
member of the Indiana House of Represen- 
tatives. After serving two years in that 
house, having been re-elected, he then ran 
for the State Senate, in which he served for 
two years. While in the Senate, he was 
chosen president of that body and ex-offi- 
cio lieutenant-governor until the next ses- 
sion of the legislature when a successor 
was chosen. 

In 1840, Thompson was presidential elec- 
tor on the Whig ticket of William Henry Har- 
rison and John Tyler. From March 4, 1841, 
to March 3, 1843, he served as a Whig in the 
Twenty-seventh Congress. 

When he moved to Terre Haute in 1843, 
he set up a law practice here and served as 
city attorney in 1846 and 1847, Again, he 
served as a Whig to the Thirtieth Congress 
from March 4, 1847 to March 3, 1849. 

President Zachary Taylor appointed 
Thompson Minister to Austria, President 
Millard Fillmore tendered him the office of 
Recorder of the General Land Office, and 
President Abraham Lincoln offered him a 
seat on the bench of the Court of Claims 
but he declined all of these offers. 

During the Civil War, the local man was 
commander of Camp Dick Thompson on 
Poplar Street near Thirteenth Street, which 
was then the edge of the city. He also was 
Provost Marshal of the district from 1861 to 
1865. After appointment by President Lin- 
coln as Collector of Internal Revenue for 
the Seventh District of Indiana, he served in 
that office for one term. 

The local attorney and politician was 
presidential elector on the Republican 
ticket of Lincoln and Andrew Johnson in 


1864 and was BEER REN E 


DO NOT CIRCULATE 


Hon. R. W. Thompson 


National Convention in Chicago in 1868 
and in Cincinnati in 1876. 

After serving as judge of the Fifth Indiana 
Circuit Court from 1867 to 1869, he led a 
strictly private life as a local attorney for 
several railroads for about eight years until 
President Hayes appointed him Secretary 
of the Navy, in which cabinet post he 
served from March 12, 1877, until his resig- 
nation Dec. 21, 1880. 

His last political appointments were as ' 
chairman pf the American Committee of the 
Panama Canal Company in 1881 and direc- 
tor of the Panama Railroad Company from 
1881 to 1888. 

Thompson's final years were spent 
quietly at his home on South Sixth Street 
and his country home on the' Spring Hill 
Road. This Spring Hill Farm was used as a 
bootiegging establishment during Prohibi- 
tion and later burned. 

At the time of his death Feb. 9, 1900, 
Thompson was still interested in education 
and was president of the board of trustees 
of Asbury College (DePauw University) and 
a member of the board of trustees of the 
Normal School (now Indiana State Univer- 
sity). He was married to Harriet Eliza Gar- 
diner of Columbus, Ohio, and the couple 
had eight children. 

A controversial figure all his life, Daniel 
Voorhees was prominent in the Democratic 
Party. He was born Sept. 26, 1827, in Butler 
County, Ohio, and with his family, was 
taken to Van Buren Township, Fountain 
County, on a farm 10 miles from Covington, 
Ind., when he was but a few months old. 

His father, Stephen Voorhees, was a na- 
tive of Mercer County, Ky., and his mother, 
Rachel Elliott Voorhees, was born in Mary- 


MICHAEL CLARE 


land. Daniel was reared as a farm boy but 
attended Asbury College (DePauw), from 
where he was graduated in 1849. 

He studied law in Crawfordsville with the 
Lane and Wilson law firm and was then a 
partner with E. A. Hanagan at Covington. In 
1853, he became prosecuting attorney of 
Fountain County by appointment of Gover- 
nor Joseph A. Wright. 

Even as a young man, Voorhees was 
known for his oratory. With his appointment 
as prosecuting attorney, he became inten- 
sely interested and active in Democratic 
politics. 

In 1850, Voorhees married Anna Hardesty 
of Greencastle. The couple had four 
children. 

The family moved to Terre Haute in 1857 
and Voorhees opened a law office here. He 
was appointed United States District At- 
torney for Indiana by President James 
Buchanan in 1858. Two years later, he was 
elected to Congress. He was re-elected in 
1862 and again in 1862, 1868 and 1870. 
Election to the Senate followed in 1878 and 
Voorhees served that body for three terms 
until his death April 10, 1897. 


Hon. D. W. Voorhees 


Voorhees was a champion of “the far- 
mers and other overtaxed laborers of the 
United States” and also of personal liberty. 
He was a strong defender of the Constitu- 
tion and State's Rights. 
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Colonel Richard Wiggington 
Thompson is claimed by Terre Haute 
and Vigo County as one of the most 
famous native sons, but Lawrence 
County, Ind., has a prior claim. Born 
in Virginia in 1809, he moved to 
Indiana as a young man and became 


one of Bedford's first school 
teachers. 
Lawrence County’s first 


newspaper was founded in 1831 when 
“educated?” Thompson issued his 
Whig “Western Spy.” This was a 
rather dubious newspaper venture, 
but it did operate for a short time, 
and a copy can be found in the 
Lawrence County Museum. 

Thompson turned his efforts to the 
practice of law and then into politics 
where he gained national fame. He 
married in 1836 and built a home for 
his bride on the site of the more 
recent Methodist Church. 
Thompson's first children were born 
in Bedford. 

Both Thompson's grandfathers 
back in Culpeper County, Va., fought 
in the Revolutionary War. He had 
seen Jefferson, Madison, Monroe 
and Lafayette. As an orator he had 
spoken for Clay, and Harrison during 
the Whig campaign of 1840. In 
Congress he had served two terms as 
representative beginning in 1834, and 
later in the Senate served as 
president pro tem. He knew and 
talked with Webster, Clay, John 
Quincy Adams, and had heard Lin- 
coln deliver his speech on the 
Mexican War. 

Thompson was a close personal 
friend of Abraham Lincoln and could 
have had a cabinet position under 
him. As Secretary of the Navy 
during President Hayes” administra- 
tion, Thompson was the first to send 
American warships to Korea and to 
open trade with that country. 

Thompson also made it possible 
for men to enlist in the American 
Navy from recruiting offices which 
he had set up throughout the country, 
instead of having but one recruiting 
office in New York City as had been 
the practice. Prior to Thompson's 
time most enlisted men in the United 
States Navy could not speak English 
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as they were largely young immi- 


grants out of New York City. 

Thompson played a small role in 
the development of the telegraph. It 
was he who befriended Samuel F. B. 
Morse when the inventor appealed to 
Congress for help in constructing a 
line between Washington and 
Baltimore. Congressmen had taken 
little interest in Morse and his 
invention, and one legislator told the 
House that if money could be 
appropriated for such a device they 
should also spend some for the 
furtherance of mesmerism. 

Congressman Thompson was in- 
terested enough in Morse that he 
journeyed to New York City and saw 
the instrument in use in Morse's 
home, used it and became a firm 
believer in its value to the nation and 
the world. Strong in his own belief, 
he helped sell Congress on backing 
the idea, a job Morse and his friends 
had been unable to accomplish. A 
line was built between Washington 
and Baltimore, and the message 
“What hath God wrought” was sent 
and went down in history. Lawrence 
County had contributed her small 
part in an invention for the better- 
ment of mankind through its Con- 
gressman. 

Alex Dunihue of Bedford had 
befriended Thompson while on a trip 
to Louisville and brought him to his 
home town and got him a job, 
starting Thompson on a career that 
eventually led to Thompson's becom- 
ing one of the nation's top politi- 
cians. 
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irs ag R. W. Thompson came to 


Terre Haute in 1842 and called this 
city home for almost 60 years. He 
died at the age of 91 in 1900 and was 
buried in Highland Lawn Cemetery. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War 
he became commandant of Camp 
Dick Thompson east of Terre Haute 
on the old Bloomington Road, now 
East Poplar Street. Later he was 
transferred to the office of the 
Provost Marshal of this district. His 
home at 1200 South Sixth Street and 
his country home at Springhill were 
landmarks of the city. The town 
residence was cut in two and both 
halves were removed to other loca- 
tions in the southend. The country 
home was destroyed by fire during 
bootlegging days in the county. 

In 1880 Thompson had been a high 
official in the Panama Canal Com- 
pany during the French control of 
that enterprise. Sometimes called 
the American Father of the Panama 
Canal, he was hired by Ferdinand 
DeLesseps away from his job as 
Secretary of the Navy to promote 
American aid to the project. 

In 1892 Col. Thompson, called 
Uncle Dick by his hometown of 
Bedford, came to make a political 
speech as the grand old man of the 
Republican party. He often made 
trips to Bedford to talk with old 
friends, and every political cam- 
paign would find him there. 

At his death in 1900 he was the 
oldest American active in politics, 
had written more national and state 
platforms than any other man in the 
nation's history, had actively 
participated in 15 national political 
campaigns and knew most of the 
nation's great during the latter half 
of the 19th century. 


Thompson wrote several books " 


including “Recollections of Sixteen 
Presidents" and another on his 
views against Catholicism. Best 
known for his oratory, it was said 
that there could not be an important 
event of any kind without Col. 
Richard W. Thompson on the plat- 
form to deliver one of the speeches 
in favor of the occasion, whatever it 
might have been. 
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COL. R.W. THOMPSON 
PANAMA CANAL 


(Copied from original manuscript of Col. Thompsons) 
July 1941 


Early in the fall of 1880 Mr. ferdenand de Lesseps, in behalf of the 
Panama Canal Company, offered me the position of Chairman of an 
American Committee proposed to be appointed. Accompanying the offer 
was the proposition that I should be paid the sum of 125,000 francs -- 
or between $24,000.and $25,000. per year. The offer was a tempting 
one. But tempting as it was I took six or eight weeks to deliberate 
about it with the view of satisfying my mind whether or no there 
would be in the position anything, or whether anything would be 
likely to arise, that could by possibility conflict with my duties 

as an American citizen. During the period of my hesitancy there 

Was no concealment about it, but on the contrary it was so generally 
and publicly known that it became the topic of comment and discussion 
in the leading newspapers of the country, both East and West. I 
spoke freely about it to my friends and advised with them with 
reference to my duty. Both in Washington City and in Indiana they 
advised me to accept it -without, so far as I now remember, a single 
exception. 

During my ddiberation I took occasion to declare that I would not 
accept the position under any circumstances except with the purpose 
of seeing that hfe interests of the United States should not be in- 
fringed upon by any European government or power, and, if 1 did accept it 
I would endeavor to Americanize the enterprise as much as possible. 


This was announced in the newspapers and favorably commented upon. 
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Among some of the leading papers the sentiment was expressed that the 
offer made to me was evidence of the conviction of Mr.de Lessups that 
he could not get along without American influence, and that the tender 
of the position to me involved the recognition of the right of the 
United States to exercise an exclusive protection over the canal in 
the general interest of the commercial world. This view was never 
lost sight of in all that I did, then and subsequently. It was my 
opinion at the time that the public sentiment, indicated by the press, 
corresponded with the advice of my friends, in favor of my acceptance. 
At the time the offer was made I was Secretary of the Navy, which 
office I could only have held until Varch 4, 1881 - but a few months 
longer. In so far as I had done anything officially or otherwise, I 
had favored the Nicaragua route, Without having mde any special 
examination either of its cost or practicability. Because I had 

some friends Who were interested in that route, and because it was 
nearer to the United States than Panama, I had sent a Civil Engineer 
of the Navy to Nicaragua to complete the surveys of that route and 
had contributed to the exvense thered out of the Contingent fund of 
the Navy Department. But when I came to investigate the matter, 

there appeared to me to be impediments in the way which it would be 
difficult if not impossible to overcome. I had heard that a Con- 
cession had been obtained from the Nicaraguan government but had not 


then seen it. 


I was not informed of the sources from which it Was expected to raise 


the Capital unless, in some Way, the Government of the United States 
Would lend its aid. This problem it seemed to me was hard of solution, 
because of the Want of Constitutional power by Congress to appropriate 
the public money, especially for internal improvements in a foreign 
country. Without the least wish, therefore, to prejudice the 

Nicaragua route, I announced my desire for its success by declaring the 
opinion that if both canals could be constructed - that is at Panama 

and Nicaragua - it would be commercially beneficial to the United States, 
because while the Nicaragua Canal would be the shortest route from 

New York to San Francisco and our whole Pacific Coast, that at Panama 
would be the shortest to the West bast of South America and the South 
Pacific islands. 

Consequently when I thought I saw that there were more probabilities 

in favor of the completion of the Panama Canal than that proposed at 
Nicaragua, I entered upon the investigation d the former with the view 
of discovering what relations it then bore, or Would be likely to bear, 
to the interests of the United States. 

The first difficulty I encountered Was the Clayton - Bulwer Treaty of 
1850, whereby the United States and Great Britain had jointly guaranteed 
the neutrality ofany interoceanic route across the Isthmus of Panama. 
This did not seem wise policy to me, for the mason that American interests 
required that whatsoever interoceanic route should be constructed across 
the American Isthmus should be underthe sole guarantee of the United 


States, soastoseparate it entirely irou all European influences. I 


thought I had discovered how this could be accomplished. 
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The relations between the United States and Colombia (formerly New 
Granada) are defined in the treaty of 1846-'48. By it the United 
States guarantees both the sovereignty of Colombia and the neutrality 
of any interoceanic canal :across the Isthmus of Panama. Whatsoever the 
full extent and nature ofthese guarantees may be, I did not consider 
them as merely shadowy, and after much consideration and reflection, 

my mind was brought to the conviction that, while they undoubtedly 
obliged the United States to protect the sovereignty and independence 
of Colombia, the guarantee of neutrality,if the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
were out of the way, Would carry along with it certain substantial 
rights and powers which, if the Panama Canal were constructed under the 
sovereign authority of Colombia, would give to the United States pre- 
cedence of authority over it, as against all the nations of Europe. 

And it seemed to me that if I could contribute in any degree towards 
this result I should be rendering some serviceto the Country. With the 
hope of accomolishing it I decideá to accept the proposition of Mr. 

de Lessups, and tendered to the President my resignation of the office 
of Secretary of the Navy to take effect on December 20,1880, at which 
time my official connection with the Government ceased and I became a 
private citizen. 

After that tine I visited the City of New York to confer with the gentle- 
men Who were proposed as my associates upon the American Committee, and 
to announce to them the line of policy which it seemed to me would be 


wise for us to pursue. I found their views in harmony with my own. 


Congress was then in session and there were a number of propositions 


pending before it with relation to the Monroe Doctrine and an Isthmus 
Oceanic Canal. The House of Representatives had, about a year before - 
at a former session - appointed a Select Committee to examine the sub- 
ject of a suitable route for the construction of an interoceanic ship 
canal across the American Isthmus, and that committee was there holding 
its sessions. A resolution also had been introduced with reference to 
the Monroe Doctrine, which had been referred by the House, to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. And it was expected that all the questions 
involved, both national and international, would be investigated and 
decided. 

The American bmmittee did not then exist, except suggestively, and 
therefore was not organized. But when I suggested to the gentlemen 
with whom I conferred - who afterwards composed the Committee - that 
the views I had formed were in seeming conflict with many of the 
propositions pending before Congress, and were of such magnitude and 
importance as to require the most thorough and impartial investigation, 
it was agreed that counsel of learning and ability should be engaged 
and that I should lay my views fully before them and thus secure their 
advice and assistance. One reason for this precaution consisted of the 
fact that if that Congress had decided that the United States would not 
submit to the construction of thePanama Canal,under the existing organi- 
zation of the Company, the American Committee would never have been 
organized — for in so far as I was myself concerned I had decided that 
I would in that event have no further connection with it, because I was 
unwilling to occupy a position in antagonism to public sentiment upon 


international questions as Congress Should deolare it. 


Congress was then in session and there were a number af propositions 


pending before it with relation to the Monroe Doctrine aná an Isthmus 
Oceanic Canal. The House of Representatives had, about a year before - 
at a former session - appointed a Select Committee to examine the sub- 
ject of a suitable route for the construction of an interoceanic ship 
canal across the American Isthmus, and that committee was there holding 
its sessions. A resolution also had been introduced with reference to 
the Monroe Doctrine, which had been referred by the House, to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. And it was expected that all the questions 
involved, both national and international, would be investigated and 
decided. 

The American bmmittee did not then exist, except suggestively, and 
therefore Was not organized. But when I suggested to the gentlemen 
with whom I conferred - who afterwards composed the Committee - that 
the views I had formed were in seeming conflict with many of the 
propositions pending before Congress, and were of such magnitude and 
importance as to require the most thorough and impartial investigation, 
it was agreed that counsel of learning and ability should be engaged 
ana that I should lay my views fully before them and thus secure their 
advice and assistance. One reason for this precaution consisted of the 
fact that if that Congress had decided that the United States would not 
submit to the construction of theP&nmma Canal,under the existing organi- 
zation of the Company, the American Committee would never have been 
organized — for in so far as I was myself concerned I had decided that 
I would in that event have no further connection with it, because I was 
unwilling to occupy & position in antagonism to public sentiment upon 


international questions as Congress should declare it. 


As the American Committee was not organized it was understood that we 


had no authority to employ counsel, but the importance and urgenoy of 
the matter was such that it was decided to do so aná run the risk of 
subsequent approval by the Board of Directors in Paris - which was 
afterwarás done. The counsel thus employed were Messers. Shellebarger 

& Wilson, of Washington City, and Col.R.G.Ingersoll, who at that time 
also resided there. My consultations with those gentlemen were frequent, 
and my views having been fully expressed they were investigated by them. 
After repeated conferences, upon the Monroe Doctrine and its results we 
jointly reached the conclusions expressed in a printed pamphlet, of 
nia notes of the Foreign Affairs Committee was furnished with a copy 
when I made my argument and as part of it. The published proceedings 
show that Col. Ingersoll was present as Counsel of the Panama Canal 
Company, but do not show the presence of Messrs.Shellebarger 4 Wilson, 
although they were also there. The entire argumt, however, was made 

by me, their presence being intended for assistance if any should be 
required. My recollection is that Shellebarger 4 Wilson were paid 
$2,500. which 1s all they were ever paid as they never afterwards 
represented the Panama Canal so far as I know or ever heard. I can not 
remember what was paid to Col. Ingersoll,but whatever it was it included 
other servicesbesides these which were subsequently rendered with the 


consent and &pprobation of the authorities in Paris. 
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When I made my arguments before the two Committees of the House I relied 
solely upon the proposition made to me by Mr.de Lesseps and my acceptance 
of it, as it had not then been confirmed by the Board of Directors of the 
Panama Canal Company in Paris. This was not done until March 4,1881, 
when 1 would have ceased to be Secretary of the Navy if 1 had not resigned. 
The position I occupied, therefore, Would have enabled me to withdraw, 
without the suspicion of bad faith, entirely from any further partici- 
pation in the enterprise, in the event that Congress should decide 
adversely to my views, which purpose I had deliberately formed. Both 
arguments were published substantially as delivered. I did not antagoni ze 
either the Nicaragua Canal or the Tehnantepee Ship Railway, but confined 
myself entirely to the questions connected with the Panama Canal. When 

I reached the point of stating, before the Interoceanic Canal Committee 
that, in mk opinion, if any Europ an Government should undertake to 
exercise political authority over that Canal or over the Isthmus of 
Panama it would be the duty of the United States to resist it by force 

if necessary; but that as the United States of Colombia had chartered 

the Panama Canal Company in the exercise of their sovereignty and 
independence Which we had guaranteed by the treaty of 1846-'48,- this 
country: could not rightfully interfere to prevent it, without itself 
violating the Monroe Doctrine one of the leading members informed me 


that the Committee were agreed with me upon that question, and added: 
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"he Committee does not propose, by any action, to throw any obstacle or 
difficulty in the way of what the Panama Canal Company proposes to do. 
The Committee has acted on that subject. It has reserved all action 
for a future Congress, if the contingency should arise that would make 
it necessary for Congress to act at all. M.de Lesseps may go on and 
build his canal, and that canal be operated for a whole century so as 
to give entire satisfaction to the United States, and no contingency 

or necessity may arise during that whole period for any interference 

on the part of the United States, or any declaration in connection with 
it." 

There having been no dissent from this it seemed to me that it should 
be taken as the conclusion of the whole committee and consequently my 
argument ended. 

The Committee was composed of the following gentlemen: King, of 
Louisiana, Chairman, Singleton of Illinois, Whilthorne of Tennessee, 
Martin of West Virginia, Oscar Turner of Kentucky, Nicholls of Georgia, 
Hotchkins of New York, Page of Oalifornia, Conger of Michigan Frye of 
Maine,and Haskell of Kansas. This plain expression of opinion - made 
in behalf of the Committee - seemed to me as sufficient consent and 
acquiescence in the proposed construction of the Panama Canal. 

Before the Committee on Foreign Affairs my argument was more elaborate. 
The main positions I endeavored to maintain were these;- That the Monroe 
Doctrine had never been formally indorsed by Congress, but had only -the 
acquirei the significance d a general sentiment induced by declarations 


found in the messages of several Presidents;- 
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-that it was intended to prevent any interference by the Monarchical 
powers of Europe with political affairs upon the American Continent 
and to counteract the irfluence of the declaration made by the "Allied 
Powers" whereby they pledged themselves to maintain the divine right 
of Kings by overthrowing governments of and by the people;-that the 
Monroe Doctrine recognized the right of the people of the United States 
of Colombia to establish their own independence and to improve their 
own territory in their own way;-that any interference with them in the 
enjoyment of this right would not only violate the Monroe Doctrine but 
also the treaty of 1846-'48,- that the charter of the Panama Canal 
Company was granted by the United States of Colombia, as a sovereign 
power, aid contained a provision to the effect that if it should be 
ceded or mortgaged to any nation or faeign government it should be 
forfeited, together with all the rights granted by it;- that France 
had conferred no chartered rights upon the Panama Canal Company, but 
had only permitted itto orga ize there under a general law into what 
was called an anonymous Corporation its powers being limited alone to 
the objects of receiving subscriptions of Stock, issuing bonds, collect- 
ing money, and performing only such acts as were of a financial 
character;- fhat the Monroe Doctrine and the Presidential avowals with 
reference to 1t, had reference to governments and political powers and 
not to private commercial enterprises,- that the Panama Canal Company 
was nothing more than a private commercial enterprise like the Panama 
Railroad Company and the Railroads of the United States,- and that if 
the French government or any other government in Europe should attempt 


to obtain control over it or toviolate the sovereignty of Colombia or 


the neutrality of the cmal,itms the duty of the United States to 
prevent either of these things by force if necessary. 

The gentlemen whovcomposed this committee on Foreign Affairs were 

the following: Cox of New York, Chairman, Wilson of West Virginia, 
Bicknell of Indiana, Herndon of Alabama Hillof Ohio,Hice of 

Mas sa chusetts, King of Louisiana, Killinger of Pennsylvania, and 
Morton of New York. They were undoubtedly competent to comprehend 
and grapple with all the questions presented by the resolution of 

the House which had been referred to them, as well as those discussed 
by myself and others, and after full consideration reported a series 
of resolutions in opposition to the establishment of a protectorate 
by any of the governments or powers of Europe over the independent 
States of this continent or any interference with their concerns,- 
declaring that the construction of the Panama or any other inter- 
oceanic canal across the American Isthmus by any European Government 
or power would violate the Monroe Doctrine end could not be sanctioned 
by the United States;- and that if such a canal be constructed at 
Panama or elsewhere, the United States would insist that it should not 
be umer the control of any European government or power, but be free 
to the commerce of the world - that is, that its neutrality should be 
strictly preserved. This was the unanimous action of the Committee, 
but one gentleman went somewhat further and indicated the Sovereign 
right and power of the government of Colombia to improve its own 
territory in its own way and without interference by any other 


government. 
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"All these opinions were in accordence with my own and my purpose 
thereafter during all my connection with the enterprise, was to 

provide as far as 1 could against the violation of any of then. 

Besides the resolutions recommended by these reports there were 

various other measures pending before Congress touching the questions 
involved in the construction of an interoceanic Canal across the 
American Isthmus. A joint resolution had been reported to the Senate 
to the effect that the consent of the United Stetes was a condition 
precedent to the construction of an interoceanic canal across the 
American Isthmus. Several bills and joint resolutions were also 
pending in the House of Representstives whereby the gereral questions 
of an interoceanic canal, the Monroe Doctrine and the preference of 
routes, were distinctly raised. 

The 46th Congress closed upon March 4, 1881, leaving all these measures 
undecided. It was distinctly announced to Congress and to the Country 
that it was proposed to construct the Panama Canal, and in as much as 
none of them were acted upon and nothing was done by Congress in the way 
of protest or remonstrance against the Panama Canal, this non-action 
was regarded by me as Congressional acouiescence. It seemed to me that 
it could not be otherwise considered, especially in view of the announce- 
ment made in behalf ánd in the presence of the interoceanic Canal 


Committee. There was not the least attempt at concealment. 
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On the contrary I had taken occasion to furnish the Chairman of the 
Senate Committee and several members of the Senate with the printed 
pamphlet containing the conclusions we had reached so that the 

precise condition of affairs should be urderstood by both branches 

of Congress. 

Therefore as nothing was done by Congress, and the French Minister 

had notified the State Department on behalf of France that the 
government of that Country considered the Panama Canal as an entirely 
private enterprise and would have no connection whatsoever with it, 

the conclusion I reached seemed to me to be entirely warranted,-- 

that is, that Congress, by non-action after full notice of the efforts 
then in progress, had acquiesced in the construction of the Panama Cana’ 
by private corporators under & Charter from the government of Colombia. 
The result thus reached was brought about as fairly as any ever reached 
before or since. Not a single dollar of the money of the Panama Canal 
Company was subject to my control and the American Committee was not 
organized. Even the employment of the Counsel I have named had to 
depend upon subsequent approval by the D irectors in Paris. And as I 
have already stated, my own appointment had not been ratified by that 
board. There was not even strategy employed. There was no resort to 
anything but argument, and no attempt to impose either upon the 


Committees or any member of either ofethen. 
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Not a single one of them was ever talked with privately upon the subject 
by me or by others so far as I know - all ny views having been announced 
in my public arguments and printed pamphlet. Neither then nor at any 
subsecuent time did anything occur which could be interpreted into the 
exercise of undue or improper influence upon any member of either 
Committee, or upon any member of Congress, or any officer of the govern- 
ment - not even to the extent of entreaty or pursuasion. The whole 
business was fairly and honorably conducted - free from anything which 
could even by possibility contaminate it. No man living can furnish a 
single fact contradictory of this, or calculated to excite any just 
suspicion of its truth. The insinuations by whomsoever or for what- 
Soever purpose made that either of the gentlemen composing the Committee 
of Foreign Affairs on the Interoceanic Canal Committee of the House was 
influenced in his actions by undue and improper influences or by corrupt 
means is not only unjust but cruel to the honored dead. The living can 
take care of themselves. 

After Congress adjourned I went to New York for conference with 
reference to the organization of the Committee, as all the gentlemen who 
composed that committee, besides myself, resided there and nad not been 
in Washington during the proceedings before the two Committees of the 
House. We entered upon the preliminaries of the organization, which at 
that time consisted only of the consideration of the duties which would 
devolve upon us and correspondence with Mr. de Lesseps with regard to 


the generàl interests of the Canal Company. 
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This correspondence was conducted by me as was also all the subsequent 
correspondence. coThe «Committee was not fully organized until July 1, 1861, 
when Mr. C. Colni was appointed Clerk. An office was thereüpon provided, 
and by correspondence with Mr. de Lesseps it was arranged that the sum of 
$20,000. as I remember it should be the limit of expenditures for the 
office, including rent, stationery, clerks and messengers. I have no 
means of ascertaining now what the annual expenses of the office were, but 
am sure the limit was never reached even approximately, and therefore 

the balance of the amount was never drawn for. Whatsoever Was expended 
for that purpose was paid by checks upon the banking house of I. 4T. 
Seligman & Co. and liquidated with them by the Canal Company in Paris. 

In this same way whatsoever was expended by the American Committee was 
paid, no actual cash having passed through the office except such as was 
paid upon stock subscriptions and other obligations to the Company, all of 
which was tranémitted to Paris through the banking house aforesaid. 

In the meantime and before the office was established, the Committee, 
under instructions from Paris, entered upon negotiations for the purchase 
of a controlling number of shares of the Pamma Railroad. This was 
considered by the Board of Directors as a necessity, for the reason that 
the Railroad Company had the exclusive right of way across the Isthmus, 
and had it in its power to prohibit the construction of the Canal as a 
rival work, unless it should be compensated in some way, either by a gross 
sum by way of damages or by the payment of such price for the stock as 


Should be considered compensatory. 
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There were may difficulties in the way of accomplishing this and it 
led to repeated interviews and discussions between the President of 
the Reilroad Company and the Committee. The final result,however, 


was that on June 10,1881, a provisional agreement was made and signed 
by me on behalf of the Committee, which was expressly made conditional 


upon its being ratified by the Canal Company in Paris. It was after- 
wards ratified. 

After the purchase of this stock by the ratification of the agreement 
by the Board of Directors, the members of the Committee were made 
directors of the Panama Railroed, as representatives of the interest of the 
Canal Company, and I was made Vice President, but declined to accept 
any compensation therefor. The Vice President had been previously 

paid a salary of several thousand dollars a year, but I considered my 
engagement as Chairman of the Committee and the salary paid me as 
imposing upon me the obligation to discharge these duties without 
additional consideration. I remained connecied with the Railroad, as 
here stated, until the Canal Company went into liquidation in France. 
The reports of the Railroad Company to the Canal Company were made 
through our office and me as chairman. 

After the control of the Panama Railroad was obtained and the question 
of compensating that company for the right of wey was disposed of,more 
active preparations for work upon the Isthmus were made, which involved 
the necessity for extensive purchases of materials, machinery, £ c, in 


the United States, 
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As Vr. Colni was in every way competent to do this , the duty was devolved 
upon him, under the general authority and supervision cf the Committee, 
which created the necessity for an increase of his salary, the change of 
his position to that of Secretary and the employment of a clerk, which, 
of course, increased the Expenses of the office - still, however, ac- 
cording to my remembrance, considerably below the annual allowance set 
apart for that purpose. These purchases continued probably for two 
years - I can not remember the length of time - when the Company in 
France appointed a special purchasing agent, who opened an offic in 

New York and made all the subseguent purchases without any connection 
with the Committee in our office. What the purchases made by us 
asgregated in amount I have nothing now to show with anything like 
reasonable accuracy - they wust, nowever,as I suppose, have reached 
between $2,000,000.and 53,000,000. While I had a general knowledge 

of them from time to time, I had such implicit faith in the integrity 
and competency of Mr. Colni that I had not the least fear of the materials 
being of inferior quality , or the prices too high, or of anything 
irregular in connection with them. I would not have been competent to 
make the purchases, or to keep an account of the exvenditures in Mer- 
cantile form and with Mercantile accuracy, if I had attenpted. My pur- 
suits in life have not been of a character to fit me for work of that 
kind, and I considered my duty with referencesto these purchases dis- 
charged by the general supervision of the Committee over the reports 
made from time to time, by Mr. Colni, whose qualificstions and merits 
were recognized as well by the other members of the Committee as by 


myself. 


As I did not consider myself engaged to perfrom these 


office duties--which I would have been incompetent to perform 

if I had mdde the attempt,--I did not remain in New York all 

the time, but returned to my home in Indiana subject to be 
called either by letter or telegram when my services were re- 
quired. The other members of the committee resided in New 

York and Were so convenient to the office that they could be 
consulted in a few minutes. I Was informed, however, from time 
to time, of the business of the office, and neither by that 
PE: nor by inspection when in New York, did I ever discover 
anything to be censured or condemned. The Secretary and clerks 
were competent and honest and nothing occurred from the beginning 
to the ending to cast thedlightest suspicion upon any of them. 

The members of the Committee resident in New York whose integrity 
I never leard imp@ached, aná my confidence in what was transpiring 
at all times was undoubting. Reports of all the purchases were 
Tegularly made to Paris and approved by the proper officers of 
the Company. If there was ever any disapproval of them I have 

no knowledge of it. 

When I went to New York I remained there until the business 
which called me was discharged as far as it could be in this 
country. How frequently I was there and how long I remained it 
is impossible for me to remember, but I do not know and have 
never heard of any business which pertained to my relation with 
the Canal Company that was left unperformed. Every communication 
that reached me either at the office or at home wss promptly 


answered, and all the business performed with as little delay as 


Fr 


. possible. Some of this I could discharge as well at home 
as in New York, but when I could not I did not deley my 
visit to the office when it became necessary to procure in- 
formation I did not possess. The questions which came before 
me were often complicated and of great importance. They were 
numerous, but never neglected by me. 

Then settlements were made and ballances: check with the 
banking house of T & W. while I was in New York drafts on 
Paris were signed by me with the fullest confidence in the 
correctness oi the amount. And when at home they were sent 
to me Mr. Colne and I signed and returned them with the same 
confidence. If they were ever objective such objection was 
never made known to me. To the manner in which my duties were 
discharged my own mind is at rest, especially as no complaint 
ever reached me from Paris to make it otherwise. On the con- 
trary all that I did, all the opinions I gave, and all the de- 
cisions I rendered, were approved by the proper authority. 

Even the opinions I avowed before the Committees of the House-- 
all of which were fully communicated to Paris--were indorsed and 
approved by Mr. DeLesseps, with full knowledge of the fact that 
I had avowed my desire to infuse as much Americanism into the 
enterprise as I could. 

This last object was never lost sight of by me and those 
adsociated with me. I frequently urged in behalf of the com 
mittee, the necessity of introducing American methods of con- 
ducting the work upon the Isthmus, and at one time, became so 


sensible of this necessity, that I recommended an American 
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Syndicate to be formed to assure the completion of the canal. 
Then I discovered that Mr. DeLesseps had declared before the 
Interoceanic Canal Committee, in Xarch 1880, that if the can- 

al were completed the United States Government would be its 
natural protector, and had approved the opinions expressed by 

me in my arguments before both the committees of the House, I 
felt myself in such a condition that, while acting with fidelity 
towards the canal company, I could also, as I viewed it, render 
essential service to the United States by placing the neutrality 
of the canal under the sole grerantee of our own Government. I 
regarded the accomplishment of this as both praise-worthy and 
patriotic and, accordingly, spent much time and labor in try- 
ing to have the Clayton Bulwer treaty abrogated so as to get 

rid of the inflvence and leave the United States the sole 
grarantor under the treaty of 1846-48. 

I prepared and printed a long argument upon the affairs of 
Central America which centered in that object and circulated it 
among those I supposed most likely to contribute to that object. 
My understanding was that Great Britain had signified a readiness 
to consent. to the termination of the treaty of 1850, but be- 
sides that the treaty provided for abrogation upon proper notice. 
And according to my recollection the Foreign affairs committee of 
the House reported a bill to that effect, but subsequently my 
interpretation of the treaty of 1846-48 with Columbia regarding 
the grarantee neutrality was adopted by the United States. For 
When in 1881 a rumor reached this country that the European gov- 
ernment contemplated entering into treaties with Columbia for 


gueranting the neutrality of the Canal the Secretary of State 


issued a circular letter to our ministers in Europe-which was also 
sent to our minister at Bufolo requiring them to notify those 
governments that the United States considered this movement 

to be in violation of the policy our government intended to main- 
tain. In this same circular the Secretary declared while the 
United States would object to the Panama Canal becaude its stock 
and franchise were owned in Europe--as was the case with some 

of our leading railways yet this country would not consent that 
the neutrality of the canal should be otherwise mainteined than 
by the local laws of Columbia, under the superior grarantee of 
the United States. I not only considered this an affirmance of 
my position, tending to make American authority paramount over 
the canal when completed, but as requiescence by the Go wernment 
that the Canal should be completed if possible this acquiescence 
was produced by argument as I then supposed and yet I never knew 
or heard of any sum or sums of money having been employed for 
that purpose. If this had been done the guardianship of the 
United States over the canal would have been, as I viewed it 
absolute and complete, except in so far only as it would have 
been subject to the laws of Columbia in its local government. 
This, however, was not firmly accomplished. ali money paid 

by checks upon the bank of J. & W. Seligman & Co. and these 
according to my understanding were sent by them to París and 
adjusted with the company there. iy own salary wes paid by my 
personal checks upok that bank and settled in Paris. I have no 
recollection of any specific sum being at the disposal of the 
American Committee. I never drew any checks as Chairman ex- 


cept for legitimate expenditures in the ordinary course of the 
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business. As to the Gisbursements generally, nothing ever 
occurred to excite the suspicion in my mind that they were 
not as I have stated perfectly legitimate and in the ordinary 
course of the business. 

As to my own salary I have already stated the amount, 
which I had no agency whatsoever in fixing, having accepted 
it as offered to me. It continued as originally fixed in 
Paris, until the beginning of the month of arch 1888--when 
it was voluntarily reduced by myself to $12,000 a yeer or 
$1000 per month. It so remained until the end of the month 
of February 1889, when my relations to the company ceased. 
No part of it was ever applied except to my own personal use-- 
elther for the purpose influencing legislative of preventing 
opposition to the canal or acquiescence in the enterprise. Nor 
did I ever know of there having been applied any of the money 
of the Canal Company for either of those purposes. The supposi- 
tion that anything of that kind occurred never entered into my 
mind, I did not personally handle the money of the Panama Canal 
Company, paid out for expenditures. All the transactions in- 
volving the payments made were in bank drafts, regularly transmitted 
to France according to the custom of benks, and all remittances 
to the United States were made through the banking house of J. & 
". Seligman & Co. in New York. Large sums were sent to Paris 
by me throush that bank, without handling of a single doller in 


actual money. 


